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“SUCCESS TO THE RAILROAD”: 


E. DOUGLAS BRANCH 


OME LINEs of Joaquin Miller’s, brimming with the nostalgia that 
all lovers of history know, come to mind: 
When 
Adown the shining iron track 
We sweep, and fields of corn flash back, 
And herds of lowing steers move by, 


I turn to other days, to men 
Who made a pathway with their dust. 


Now I want to invert that approach, to make a pathway of verbal dust 
back to the shining track, when the iron rails were gleaming with their 
pristine newness—when locomotives first ran on Pittsburgh tracks, and 
Pittsburgh was first linked with the East by railway. 

Early in the summer of 1830 Peter Cooper’s one-cylinder masterpiece, 
the “Tom Thumb,” carried the proud directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad the thirteen miles from Baltimore to Ellicotts Mills, and 

1 An address delivered at a luncheon meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on December 10, 1936. Dr. Branch is the author of Westward; the Ro- 
mance of the American Frontier (D. Appleton and Company, 1930), The Sentimental 
Years, 1836-1860 (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934), and other works of American 


history; as a research professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh he is now en- 
gaged in writing a history of transportation in western Pennsylvania. Ed. 
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back.* But we must wait until 1851 for our “first” (we can hardly count 
the two locomotives built in Pittsburgh in 1835 by McClurg, Wade and 
Company for the Portage Railroad that carried the canal-boat stuffs from 
Johnstown to Hollidaysburg) ; and that may seem a long while. In 1804 
an anonymous genius was writing to local newspapers in behalf of a 
double-tracked railroad for horse-drawn vehicles between Pittsburgh and 
the East; in 1813 Oliver Evans was prophesying that “people will 
travel in stages moved by steam engines, from one city to another, almost 
as fast as birds fly, fifteen or twenty miles an hour.”? The commonwealth 
was only tentatively committed to a public-works system involving “the 
construction of a railway overcoming the [Allegheny] summit by 
means of stationary engines or self-acting planes” when dissenting en- 
thusiasts were urging a continuous railway across the mountains. But 
the Allegheny Mountain seemed too formidable a hump; no one had 
sure ideas of maximal railway gradients; the whole idea of locomotive 
railways was too new. “Before any reflecting man permits his head to be 
set agog with the Rail Road mania,” advised a Pennsylvania editor in 
1830, let him consider: if the rails are of iron, wouldn’t they be in dan- 
ger of breaking under the weight of the cars? For iron becomes brittle 
in hard freezing weather. And at the breaking up of the frost, wouldn’t 
the foundations of the railroad become unsettled? The canal commis- 
sioners pondered such matters, and chose the established ways: “It will 
be found that canals are from two, to two and a half times better than 
railroads for the purposes required of them by Pennsylvania. ... The 
advocates of railroads generally, have greatly over-rated their compara- 
tive value.” Neville B. Craig of the Pittsburgh Gazette approved that 
decision and added what he thought was a practical reason: “Pennsyl- 
vania has advanced too far with her system of improvement to abandon 
it now, upon a mere suggestion, that rail roads are better than canals.”* 


2 Edward Hungerford, The Story of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 1827-1927, 1: 
98-102 (New York and London, 1928). 

3 J. Cutler Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette, 29 (Boston, °1936); Greville and 
Dorothy Bathe, Oliver Evans: A Chronicle of Early American Engineering, 200 (Phila- 
delphia, 1935). 

4.W. Hasell Wilson, Notes on the Internal Improvements of Pennsylvania, 27 (Phila- 
delphia, 1879); Harrisburg Chronicle, quoted in Pittsburgh Gazette, February 16, 1830; 
Pittsburgh Gazette, December 27, 1831. 
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But that “mere suggestion” was reiterated until it became a din— 
and by the most powerful voice in the commercial order: competition. 
When the Youghiogheny slackwater navigation was ceremonially opened 
at West Newton in 1850, one of the speakers uttered a formidable axiom 
worth quoting here, for it states an economic-psychological characteristic 
that was amply and fruitfully demonstrated in the 1840’s and ’50’s: “It 
is a characteristic feature of the American character, that when one por- 
tion of her people, by extra exertion and means, place themselves in the 
van of improvement and progress, that portion which has been left in the 
rear will consent to occupy that position no longer than is necessary to 
enable them to combine their forces, when by this united effort they start 
forward with a speed which scarcely ever fails to bring them alongside, 
and often in advance, of all opposition.’’ 

Philadelphia once received the largest portion of the eastward-moving 
trade, because of Pennsylvania’s priority in the construction of graded 
turnpikes. But the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 diverted that trade 
and carried with it the wealth that gave New York its commercial as- 
cendancy. And the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, opening its first thir- 
teen miles in 1832, was pushing through obstacles of construction, of 
finance, of jealous legislatures, toward its goal—a terminus on the Ohio 
River, likely enough at Pittsburgh. Spurred on by these events, within 
nine years of the opening of the Erie Canal, Pennsylvania had completed 
its state-owned system of communication between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh—that quaint, ingenious chain of canals; the Portage Railway, with 
its ten inclined planes over which trucks were hoisted or lowered by sta- 
tionary engines, and stretches of level railway to link the planes; and, be- 
tween Philadelphia and the canal basin at Columbia, a continuous rail- 
way.° The system proved not a winning play in this competitive game. 

The merchants’ greatest objections to the Pennsylvania system were 
the time and tedium of the journey and the necessity of transshipments. 
The transporter at Pittsburgh shipped his merchandise first on a canal 
boat; after 104 miles he had to transfer it to the Portage Railroad; at 

5 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, November 8, 1850. 
6Solomon W. Roberts, “Reminiscences of the First Railroad over the Allegheny 


Mountain,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 2: 370-393 (1878); 
Wilson, Notes on the Internal Improvements of Pennsylvania. 
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the end of 36 miles replace it in a canal boat, and after 172 miles restore 
it to a railway which brought the merchandise to Philadelphia. Even the 
clever device of section-boats that made the journey by unsegmenting 
and rejoining their parts (like an earthworm alternately deciding and 
undeciding to reproduce) could not obviate these objections to a degree 
of competitive success. And the closing of navigation by ice in winter, 
the sometimes high rates of toll, the overstaffing of the system with po- 
litical job-holders, and “‘boondoggling” in maintenance and repair, were 
other scallions in the shippers’ bouquet for the Pennsylvania system. 

Pittsburgh, like many another town, would have launched a railway 
or two in the 1830’s if the high enthusiasms of 1836 had not been dashed 
into the cold water of 1837; the recovery from the slough of that depres- 
sion was a pedestrian laboring up an ascent too steep for railroad-building. 
Projects—for a railway to the foot of Laurel Hill, or to Chambersburg 
(whence a road to Philadelphia was in successful operation in 1837) ; for 
a railway to Beaver and on to Cleveland; for aiding the Baltimore and 
Ohio to reach Pittsburgh, by a road from Cumberland through Con- 
nellsville and down the Youghiogheny and Monongahela valleys—were 
discussed often,? but with the half-heartedness bred of half-empty 
pockets. 

The Baltimore and Ohio end-o’-track was at Cumberland late in 
1842. The next year adroit Pittsburghers, who had obtained a charter 
for a Connellsville-to-Pittsburgh railway in 1837, smuggled past the 
watchfulness of the Philadelphia legislators permission for their prospec- 
tive road to extend southward—that is, toward joining the Baltimore and 
Ohio. But both the finances and the full legislative authority for the 
Maryland road to run its trains into Pennsylvania were yet lacking. In 
1846, then, the fastest passenger traffic between Pittsburgh anil the East 
was by stagecoach or steamboat link with Chambersburg or Cumberland. 
The Good Intent’s “Fast Line for Philadelphia, of splendid new Troy 
built coaches,” left Pittsburgh daily, ascended the mountains “with six 

7 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, April 23, 1836; November 29, December 20, 1837; Daily 


Advocate and Advertiser (Pittsburgh), April 17, May 18, 21, 23, 1838; February 9, 
1839. 
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horses and Postilion” to each stage; at Chambersburg the passengers en- 
trained for Philadelphia, where, the advertisements wishfully stated, they 
would be delivered just forty-eight hours out of Pittsburgh. The “Mo- 
nongahela Route” offered two daily departures of “splendid and fast 
running steamers” for Brownsville; there the passengers took stage- 
coaches for Cumberland.° Freight, typically taking the canal from Pitts- 
burgh, moved much more slowly. By 1846 only about one-fifteenth of 
the western commerce that found its way to the East was transmitted 
through the Pennsylvania Public Works. Of the rest, about half sought 
its market through New Orleans; most of the remainder enriched New 
York and Boston. 

The example of the latter two cities in liberally supporting railway 
projects was not lost upon Pennsylvanians. As the Pittsburgh Gazette 
put it, “We shall place the conduct of the people of Boston and New 
York in the matter of their railroads upon no higher ground than an en- 
larged and sagacious selfishness, mere worldly wisdom—and worldly 
wisdom is a most excellent thing in its place—and yet we may very prop- 
erly apply to it, and to its opposite, the words of Solomon: ‘There is that 
giveth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, and it tendeth to poverty.’ ”? In 1846 the people and the legisla- 
ture of the commonwealth decided to give and to increase. 

But decision upon the means was not amiably arrived at,'® because of 
an apparent conflict of sectional interests. For Pittsburgh the most expe- 
dient course would have been to beguile the Baltimore and Ohio (then 
flirting earnestly with Wheeling) to the Forks. Philadelphia interests 
naturally preferred a railway constructed entirely in’ Pennsylvania or at 
the least an arrangement leaving Pittsburgh dependent upon the state 
works for its eastern connection. The fireworks in the legislature were 


8 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), May 2, 1845; February 3, 1846. 

9 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, September 26, November 27, 1851. 

10 Joseph S. Clark, Jr., “The Railroad Struggle for Pittsburgh: Forty-three Years of 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Rivalry, 1838-1871,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 48: 1-37 (1924); John P. Cowan, “Beginning of the Early Railroads in Pitts- 
burgh,” ante, 12: 112-125 (April, 1929); David K. McCarrell, “The Coming of the Rail- 
road to Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 16: 1-12 (February, 1933). 
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mimicked and multiplied in town meetings and cracker-barrel argu- 
ments. Pledges of nonintercourse with Philadelphia merchants were cir- 
culated in Pittsburgh, and local business men courted popularity by pub- 
lishing the fact that on their spring buying trips they planned to remain 
no longer in Philadelphia than was necessary to take passage for New 
York. At one fiery meeting in Pittsburgh a motion was put to inquire into 
the expediency of abolishing “the obsolete law of state treason,” that the 
boundaries of eastern and western Pennsylvania might be “peaceably 
settled.” One doleful publisher set up, ready for his paper when the news 
should come of the final defeat of the Cumberland-to-Pittsburgh project, 
this announcement for the shipping list: “DEPARTED, for Wheeling, Par- 
kersburg, and Fishing Creek, the good old steamer, THE PROSPERITY, 
of Pittsburgh.”"! 

But Pittsburghers were happily disappointed when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, created by this legislature, proved to be no subtle cheat but a 
vigorous corporation determined to fulfill the letter of its charter. Con- 
struction was begun at Harrisburg on July 7, 1847. In its beginnings the 
Pennsylvania was carried forward by Philadelphia money for the greater 
part; the city councils subscribed four million dollars to the railroad. 
With these evidences of good faith, Allegheny County pledged one mil- 
lion dollars to the Pennsylvania; and Pittsburgh turned its attention to its 
own rail project. 

This enterprise looked westward—the Ohio and Pennsylvania, char- 
tered in 1848, a road designed to strike directly into the heart of the rich 
wheat region of Ohio, to pass through Mansfield, Massillon, and Alli- 
ance; making a junction with railroads already under construction in 
Ohio, to link Pittsburgh with Cincinnati and Cleveland; and, pointing 
westward again, to become one of a chain of railways joining Pittsburgh 
with St. Louis or Chicago. Pittsburgh had found the Ohio Canal, cutting 
northeastwardly across Ohio, turning the direction of western trade and 
travel toward Lake Erie and thence to the Erie Canal, too formidable a 
competitor. And the challenge of competition was ringing in another sec- 
tor: Baltimore interests, not grievously perturbed by defeat in the Penn- 


1 James S. Craft, Letter to Garrick Mallery (Pittsburgh, 1846). 
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sylvania legislature of 1846-47, had begun the pushing of their railroad 
over the Alleghenies. Wheeling had pledged half a million dollars to 
secure the terminus and was spending a quarter of a million more in 
building a vast bridge over the Ohio River to attract the young railroads 
of central Ohio to that point of crossing. As Solomon Roberts, chief en- 
gineer of the Ohio and Pennsylvania, exhorted the men of Pittsburgh, 
“Shall the Iron City be the only one that makes no Iron roads? ... Let 
your coal and iron, the boast of Pennsylvania, and the two main springs 
of modern civilization, answer in the negative.”'* 

The people, the municipal and county councils of this region, made 
emphatic answer. On July 4, 1849, ground was broken and construction 
commenced. Two years later, on July 3, 1851, the first locomotive on 
the road had its trial run; and on July 30 occurred the ceremonial open- 
ing of service to New Brighton. When the train carrying about four hun- 
dred invited citizens and visitors left the depot at Federal Street, Alle- 
gheny, the Gazette tells us, “Some young mad caps on horseback, urged 
the animals which they rode to the top of their speed, endeavoring to keep 
up with the iron horse, which of course quickly distanced them, and long 
before the outer depot was passed, they were far behind.” The train 
stopped about ten miles down the Ohio, where a tavern was conveniently 
located for the guests, while the engine took on wood and water. Past 
the tavern a little distance, the train jogged by a number of workmen on 
the road; “and the honest fellows” —to quote the Gazette again—“‘could 
not restrain the feelings of pleasure they felt, at seeing the practical reali- 
zation of their labors, but huzzaed loud and lustily.” Then to Econ- 
omy, where the devout inhabitants of that village were ready with a giant 
wreath to hang upon the engine; and on to New Brighton for the inevi- 
table dinner and speeches. .. . 73 On April 8, 1853, the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania was completed, to Crestline. But the railroad had already more 
than proved its worth, not only as a carrier of Ohio wheat and dairy 
products and of Pennsylvania merchandise in exchange therefor, but also 


12 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, April 25, 1849; Roberts, in Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, 2: 390 (1878). 

13 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, July 10, 1849; February 25, 1850; Daily Pittsburgh 
Gazette, July 2, 4, 21, 31, 1851. 
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in guiding and fostering settlement. “Crowds of passengers, and car 
loads of freight, now crowd the road,” stated an editor in 1853, “in 
places where a two horse coach would have starved four years ago.””"4 

That same challenge of competition which speeded the building of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania was also the goad of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
progress. The Baltimore and Ohio, at the beginning of the working sea- 
son in 1851, was under contract for its entire length to Wheeling; from 
Cumberland westward five thousand men were at work on it, and 
twenty-two thousand tons of rails were coming over from England for it. 
The Erie Railroad was being rushed across New York to reach Lake Erie 
by that May, which achievement meant that the stockholders would re- 
ceive a three million dollar bonus from the state. The arrangement of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with the commonwealth to use the Portage Rail- 
road across the Allegheny Mountain was, as the directors well knew at 
the beginning, only a stop-gap device. To compete with the unbroken 
lines north and south, nothing but an unbroken line of rail could protect 
or satisfy Pennsylvania. The crossing of the thirty-six miles of Portage 
Railroad consumed sufficient time for a complete trip between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia on a continuous railway; and the use of the inclined 
planes cut off entirely one of the largest prospective sources of the com- 
pany’s revenue, the transportation of livestock from points west of the 
mountains to the eastern grazing counties of the state or to the urban 
markets. And, as the directors of the Pennsylvania said in their annual 
report for 1850, “That object [a@ route comparable with the best of the 
rival routes] can never be attained, while any link, however small, shall 
remain under the ever-varying management incident to the incessant 
changes of state and local politics.” 

Construction work meanwhile was active on the other divisions of the 
Pennsylvania—between Huntington and Hollidaysburg, from Johns- 
town westward, and from Pittsburgh eastward. On December 10, 1851, 
just eighty-five years ago, the railroad ran an excursion from Pittsburgh 
to end-o’-track at Turtle Creek—Brinton’s Station, the terminus was 
called—twelve miles away. Reproduced in the frontispiece is a photo- 


14 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, April 9, 11, 13, October 10, 1853. 
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graph of that train, with its distinguished cargo of mayors, members of 
the select and common councils of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, officers of 
the railroad, members of the board of trade, and the local gentry of the 
press. It was an auspiciously bright and warm day; the photograph shows 
patches of snow reflecting their brightness into the camera, but it also 
shows men without their greatcoats, and tykes running about in shirt- 
sleeves. Could one of the youngsters at the fringe of the group be the 
future superintendent of the Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—Andrew Carnegie? 

On the next day, December 11, regularly scheduled traffic on this 
little stretch of the Pennsylvania Railroad began.'’ And under way, too, 
was perhaps the greatest contribution of the railroad to commerce: eman- 
cipation from the tyranny of the weather. Pittsburgh, of course, had a 
bustling merchandising life without the railroad. Along the canal basin 
was a Cluster of commission houses, serving the several boat lines that 
plodded along the Pennsylvania system. And the Monongahela bank was 
the rich, romantic shelf of the steamboat trade. It was a sloping wharf 
about two hundred feet wide, stretching for more than a mile: and along 
its length were dozens of drays carting merchandise; “‘mudsills,” as the 
river-front roustabouts were called, tugging at crates and bags; boats ar- 
riving or departing, screaming their steam signals; tourists grouped in 
little tableaux of muslin, tweed, beaver hat and bonnet, portmanteau and 
lunch-hamper; the blacklegs (that is to say, the professional gamblers) 
presumably waxing their mustaches: these were pictorial facets of the 
valuable gem of commerce radiating from Pittsburgh—freight, produce, 
and so on, from the upper Monongahela and the Allegheny, from the 
eastern seaboard, from western farms; and, predominantly in the west- 
ward traffic, goods of Pittsburgh manufacture. Bar, sheet, and rod iron 
and steel; tons upon tons of nails; glassware and window glass; hollow 
ironware of all sorts and shapes and sizes; stoves, furnaces, safes, door- 
locks, knobs and hinges; window-fastenings, patent scales, axes, hoes, 
shovels, mattocks, plows, wagons, carts, wheelbarrows, pleasure-car- 
riages; stone and earthen ware; carriage springs, axles, steam engines, 


1$ Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, December 9, 11, 1851. 
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and a motley of other articles, from fire bricks and manure forks to mar- 
ble tombstones and “premium churns”—besides the vast trade in coal and 
lumber. But what price all this stuff of traffic when nature dispatched its 
own flagmen, the cold or the drought, to close the highways of river craft 
and canal craft! 

The Pennsylvania system was shut down as soon as ice crusted on the 
canal banks. The upper Ohio was blocked to traffic, except perhaps for 
flatboats, for an unpredictable fourteen or fifteen weeks of the year. In 
1849, for instance, the river did not rise from the low stage of summer 
until the first week of October; and Pittsburgh merchants became aware, 
to their chagrin, that while business was stagnant locally, in towns with 
railroad tendrils reaching into the interior country—St. Louis, Nashville, 
Cincinnati—business was good or brisk: in Pittsburgh one universal com- 
plaint of dullness, with every eye turned to watch the clouds; for the 
staple of conversation the inquiry, “When shall we have rain?” An au- 
diting that season would probably have shown to Pittsburgh commercial 
interests the loss of a sum that would have built the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania to the state line."° When the coal boats could not leave the Monon- 
gahela for the journey to western markets, the price of coal reached an 
extravagant height in Cincinnati and other towns; and in the little river 
villages people prayed and shivered. Employment in Pittsburgh dived and 
swooped in consonance with the availability or blockading of the natural 
highways; and because of the choking of exports and imports, the cost 
of breadstuffs and other foods tended to become highest when unemploy- 
ment was largest. 

But with the coming of the railroad, technology provided a means of 
escape from the implacability of the seasons. The locomotive was the 
steamboat that could not be stopped by weather; it was the canal boat 
with wings. The railway was an artificial river, perennial, always ready. 

Let me quote a letter to the Pittsburgh agent of the “Mail Line,” a 


16 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, September 28, 1849; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, November 
17, 1851; Louis C. Hunter, “Seasonal Aspects of the Economic Life of the Ohio Valley 
before the Age of Big Business,” in Studies in the Economic History of the Ohio Valley 
(Smith College Studies in History, 19: §-49—October, 1933—January, 1934). 
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company that maintained mail and passenger stages from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia. The letter is dated Allegheny Summit, February 22: “Dear 
Sir—We are running sleds on the mountains from Bedford to Laugh- 
linstown. You can insure six passengers per day that they can get through 
in time. The mail is the only line via Chambersburg that has made the 
regular trips through the snow.—Fergus Moorhead, Road Agent for 
Mail Line.” This letter is not a relic from the rugged times of the 1800’s. 
This boast that by ingenuity and effort a transport company could carry 
six passengers a day across the Allegheny Mountain is dated 1846—the 
year in which the Pennsylvania Railroad was chartered.’? In 1852, when 
the Pennsylvania was opened as a metropolitan line—when its entire roll- 
ing stock was about fifty locomotives and not over one thousand cars— 
in that year the road carried about fifty thousand passengers."* 

Before the end of the decade the Pennsylvania Railroad had taken over 
and practically discarded the canal and the Portage Railway. For a num- 
ber of towns and villages—especially Columbia, Johnstown, and Holli- 
daysburg—this meant the end of a burgeoning era; and it meant finan- 
cial difficulties, even failure, to a number of firms engaged in the out- 
moded ways of transportation. The mail coach lines also went the way 
of all things outspeeded. And that citadel of fellowship and forum of de- 
mocracy in old Pennsylvania, the wayside tavern, also within the revolu- 
tionary decade of the 1850’s began its unhappy descent toward the 
present combination of gas station—sandwich counter—comfort station. 
But if there was picturesqueness in the outmoded, there is also romance 
in the new, the faster, even in the more efficient. Technological advance 
defeats one of its own aims if it reduces the emotional values of life and of 
the tools of living. 

Consider that first Pennsylvania train on Pittsburgh tracks that bore 
its 150 proud guests to Brinton’s Station eighty-five years ago. It had a 
personality of its own—dquirks and crotchets in its mechanism that the 
manufacturer could not have duplicated if he had tried. And it had a 


17 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), February 25, 1846. 
18 William B. Wilson, History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 2:196 (Phila- 
delphia, 1899). 
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name (most likely this was the “Clearfield” )—in survival of the tribute 
that the old stagecoach proprietors commonly paid their best vehicles, just 
as the pack-horse drivers of a yet earlier time had tied chains of little beils 
on the lead horses. The three coaches we can visualize from a traveler’s 
description of a similar car: “It consisted of one great compartment con- 
structed to accommodate sixty people. It was like a small church upon 
wheels. At either end was a door leading to a railed platform in the open 
air; from door to door stretched a narrow aisle, on either side of which 
was a row of seats, wanting only book-boards to make them look exactly 
like pews, each being capable of seating two reasonably sized persons. 
The car was so lofty that the tallest man present could promenade up 
and down the aisle with his hat on.”*? We can assume that during the 
winter two or three seats were removed from one side to make room 
for a stove. 

This little run from Pittsburgh to Brinton’s Station gradually extended 
into a through and unbroken connection of Pittsburgh with Philadel- 
phia. From the eastward the Pennsylvania Railroad had built to Latrobe; 
and, from December 11, 1851, regular passenger service was in this 
wise: The Pittsburgh station was on Liberty Street, about a block nearer 
the Point than the present depot. The Express Mail Train (as it was 
called to distinguish it from the accommodation train that ran to Wilkins- 
burg, took a spin on the turntable there and came back again) left every 
morning at 6:30. Disembarking from the little train at Brinton’s, passen- 
gers and conductor piled into a fleet of stagecoaches to travel the twenty- 
eight miles over the turnpike road to Beatty’s Station (track’s end, about 
two miles this side of Latrobe), and there, according to the advertise- 
ments, took “the splendid new sleeping Cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company direct to PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE.” Of course, nobody 
could sleep in the sleeping cars, and the transit was not direct. At Johns- 
town the Pennsylvania Railroad engines were disconnected, and the 
Portage Railway engines took over the cars for transportation up and 
down the steeplechase of inclined planes. At Hollidaysburg the cars were 


19 Alexander Mackay, The Western World; or, Travels im the United States in 1846- 
47, 1: 30-31 (Philadelphia, 1849). 
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picked up by the Pennsylvania Railroad again. Thence two trains daily 
left for Philadelphia. Genteel ladies and other folk wishing to avoid 
night travel stayed overnight at Hollidaysburg and took the morning 
train. Passengers for Philadelphia had to change at Lancaster, to the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad cars. Those for Baltimore changed 
to the York and Cumberland Railroad at Harrisburg. Either destination 
was optimistically reckoned at twenty-four hours out of Pittsburgh. After 
a bit of experience, the company revised the advertisements to predict a 
journey of twenty-eight hours.*° 

But on November 29, 1852, the gap between Latrobe and Brinton’s 
was closed, the staging finally abolished; and with it many of the vexa- 
tious delays of the Pennsylvania travel. Pittsburgh was that day connected 
by continuous rail with Philadelphia.** The company celebrated the pass- 
ing of the stages by reducing the fare from $11 to $9.871%. Its new 
schedule comprised a mail train that made all the stops, covering the span 
between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia in twenty-two hours; and a “Fast 
Line” with a twenty-hour schedule, its time so arranged to link with new 
railways of the West that, with one change of trains in Ohio and another 
at Pittsburgh, travelers who left Cincinnati at seven in the morning 
reached Philadelphia at ten-thirty in the evening of the next day. 

Work on the Pennsylvania’s track from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown 
went forward steadily. In January, 1854, the great tunnel through the 
crest of the Allegheny Mountain was completed; and in February, trains 
commenced running on the new rails, leaving to the Portage Railroad 
with its inclined planes only starveling scraps of trade. The first eastward 
train on the through service left Pittsburgh on the fourteenth, hitting 
schedule time to the minute and prompting a local editor to exclaim, 
“Fifteen hours from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia ought to satisfy the fastest 
of this fast generation.”** That year, 1854, was not a bright one for rail- 
roads generally, or for other businesses. Epidemics of cholera at Pitts- 
burgh and Columbia seriously affected the travel; widespread crop fail- 

20 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, December 19, 1851; March 17, 1852. 


21 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, November 30, 1852. 
22 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, January 28, February 16, 1854. 
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ures reduced the agricultural stuffs usually offered for transportation and 
curtailed the return freights; a bankers’ panic drove money under cover. 


Yet the Pennsylvania paid its stockholders their usual eight per cent—and 


out of current earnings. One joins the more heartily in that old toast of 
the sinewy builders of the track bed, “Success to the Railroad,” because 
that success was shaped by men who found zest in adversity and a tonic 
in sweat. 














THE IRON INDUSTRY IN CLARION COUNTY' 


THEOPHILUS L. WILSON 


RON, while being the most useful of all the metals for the various arts, 
I. also one of the most generally diffused of the products of nature. In 
one form or another it is almost universally present throughout the or- 
ganic and inorganic world. The history of its use is lost in the remote- 
ness of antiquity, since from its affinity for oxygen and its consequent 
tendency to rust and thus lose its form, it can hardly be expected that any 
tangible evidence of its use in ancient times should have been preserved 
to our day. Modern archaeology, however, divides the periods in the early 
history of the human race into the stone, the bronze, and the iron eras, 
thus indicating the gradual advance of mankind toward a methodic 
knowledge of the natural products of the earth and mastery of them for 
human purposes. From the very beginning of historic times, therefore, 
iron has been a precious metal, indeed, to man. 

In the early ages man soon found that wooden, bone, stone, and clay 
weapons or implements did not give him adequate protection against the 
wild life of that period or against other tribes, nor did they make for suc- 
cessful hunting. Moreover, these materials did not provide him with 
proper cooking utensils and were not of lasting enough quality for build- 
ings or, in a later period, for adequate transportation. In his search for a 
better material to answer his many needs, he therefore finally discovered 
that iron would provide him with all the necessities of life, except food, 
and would greatly aid him in keeping up his food supplies, both in the 
hunt and in the tilling of the soil. 

There is but little record of ironmaking in Europe during the first 

1 Read at Clarion, Pennsylvania, on July 18, 1936, in connection with the fifth annual 
tour under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the sum- 
mer session of the University of Pittsburgh, and published in somewhat different form 
in the Clarion Democrat, July 23, and serially in the Clarion Republican, July 23, 30, 


and August 6, 1936. Judge Wilson was formerly president judge of the eighteenth judi- 
cial district of Pennsylvania, a jurisdiction conterminous with Clarion County. Ed. 
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seven centuries of the Christian era, yet in the sixteenth century the dis- 
covery in Sweden and Norway, in France and Silesia, and elsewhere, of 
slag heaps overgrown with trees, which on examination frequently proved 
to be six centuries old, showed that the mining and working of iron must 
have been extensively practiced at an early age. 


The manufacture of iron in the United States dates from a period very 
soon after the settlement of the country. From a tract entitled 4 True 
Declaration of Virginia, published in 1610, only three years after the suc- 
cessful settlement of a colony at Jamestown by the London Company, we 
find that in this year Sir Thomas Gates testified before the Council in 
London that in the country there were diverse minerals, especially “iron 


oare,” some of which having been sent home, had been found to yield as 
good iron as any in the world. From 4 Declaration of the State of Vir- 
ginia, published in 1620, we find that among those recently sent out to 
the colony, there were “out of Sussex about forty, all famed to iron 
workes.””* 

The first ironworks in what is now the United States of America were 
erected at Falling Creek, Virginia, near Richmond, in 1619, by the Vir- 
ginia Company, but the Indian troubles and the revocation of the charter 
of the company in 1624 caused the foundry to be closed. The first suc- 
cessful ironworks were located on the Saugus River, near Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. These works were built in 1643 by John Winthrop, Jr., and 
ten other Englishmen, who formed the “Company of Undertakers for 
the Iron Works.” 

It is not known to this author when the manufacture of iron first 
started in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but there are records at 
Harrisburg giving the names of the forges and the amount of iron made 
in Pennsylvania from the year 1749 to the year 1756, al! based on re- 
turns made to the Honorable William Denny, lieutenant governor of the 
commonwealth, by the respective owners of the forges; and the 
amount of iron manufactured by the different forges during the time 
above specified amounted to a total of only 3,378 tons. According to a 
table of furnaces in Clarion County, in Israel D. Rupp’s Early History of 
Western Pennsylvania (1846), the annual production of the iron fur- 

2 The Great Industries of the United States, 354, 355 (Hartford, 1873). 
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naces in the county at that time amounted to 60,500 tons, and the state- 
ment is made that the amount of iron annually produced there equaled 
“all the iron manufactured in the different forges in Pennsylvania, 
ninety-five years ago,” or between the years 1749 and 1756. 4 Gazet- 
teer of the State of Pennsylvania, by Thomas F. Gordon, published in 
1833, states that the committee on the manufacture of iron, appointed 
by the tariff convention held in New York in October, 1831, returned 
for Pennsylvania in that year forty-six furnaces making 32,156 tons of 
pig iron. Gordon, however, disputes these figures and states that this 
number of furnaces is too low and that the actual number was, perhaps, 
not short of sixty, and the quantity of iron produced fully 50,000 tons. 
Whichever figures are correct, it is apparent that by 1846 Clarion 
County alone produced more pig iron than was produced in the whole 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania as late as the year 1831. 

The Gazetteer further states that of the 50,000 tons of iron manufac- 
tured in Pennsylvania, a large proportion descended the Ohio River, and 
that the 50,000 tons had an average value of $70.00 per ton, bringing a 
total income of $3,500,000.00. 

Christian Myers, a resident of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1826 purchased a half interest in a large tract of land in western Pennsyl- 
vania and in that same year, desiring to go over these properties, he ar- 
ranged to make the journey to the western wilderness, which was later 
to become Clarion County. In some manner Myers had heard that there 
were indications of large beds of iron ore underlying the land in the new 
country in which his property was located. He therefore had his agent, 
Henry Bear, an expert ironmaster, accompany him on the trip, and they 


made the trip from Lancaster to Venango County on horseback. After 


their arrival in that part of Venango County which later became a part 
of Clarion County, the two settled near the junction of Little Toby 
Creek and the Clarion River. The two pioneers built a log shack and, in 
1828, having found iron ore, timber, limestone, and water power in 
abundance, they erected the first iron furnace in the county. It was 
known as “Clarion Furnace,” named after the Clarion River. The fur- 
nace stood on the bank of the river, just west of the mouth of Little Toby 
Creek. The “stack,” as these early furnaces were called, was thirty feet 
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high by eight feet at the “bosh” or widest part of its interior. It was the 
pioneer stack in the county. 

Christian Myers and Henry Bear were so successful that their venture 
was quickly followed by others. Shippenville and Lucinda furnaces were 
built in 1832 and 1833, respectively, and these were followed by the con- 
struction of many others as the industry grew rapidly. Every year saw the 
erection of new stacks, and the climax was reached in 1845 when eight 
new furnaces were built. A few were added after 1845, but the industry 
had then begun to decline. The list of furnaces at the end of this article, 
however, shows a total of thirty-one stacks or furnaces built and in opera- 
tion in the county by 1860, and John A. Caldwell’s atlas of Clarion 
County mentions two additional furnaces, Callensburg and Perry. 

Henry Bear, Christian Myers’ partner, was the designer and builder 
of the first furnace in Clarion County and all the furnaces that followed 
his were accurate copies of the original Clarion Furnace. Bear’s furnace, 
which never was improved upon in all the years of the county’s iron era, 
was built of rough stone. The great blocks were dressed at the edges and 
keyed with wooden crossbeams. The furnace was thirty feet high. Its side 
walls were thick and strong; for, although its barrel-shaped interior was 
but eight feet in diameter at its widest part, the stack was twenty-four 
feet square at the base outside. The inside of the stack was lined with fire 
brick, which had to be renewed every few years, and for that purpose an 
entrance was left in the front of the furnace. This opening, however, was 
kept walled up while the furnace was in blast. 

Charcoal was the fuel used in early iron manufacture, but in the latter 
years of the industry it was supplanted by coke in many of the stacks. For 
the manufacture of charcoal almost every wood in the county could be 
used, except hemlock, and, of these woods, chestnut produced the most 
charcoal for the quantity of wood employed, and birch the least. The 
wood was burnt in small clearings called “coalings” or “hearths,” and, 


in the woods surrounding Clarion, for a great many years after they were 
abandoned these coalings or hearths were easily found, as no trees or un- 
derbrush would grow on them, and they were favorite playgrounds for 
the children and young people when visiting the woods. 
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In Clarion County the ore was mined from drifts or banks, and some- 
times when the bed lay near a level surface, open excavations were made 
which were called “strippings.” The ore was hauled to an open space 
called the “furnace yard” which lay on a level with the top of the stack, 
and the furnaces were always built at the base of a little bluff or against 
an abrupt hillside in order to facilitate the conveyance of the ore to the 
mouth of the furnace or “tunnel head.” After a preliminary burning to 
free it from dross and dirt, the ore was wheeled on a bridge to the tunnel 
head and dumped in. The process of charging the stack was as follows: A 
thick bed of charcoal was laid in the bottom of the shaft; upon this was 
placed a layer of ore, which was followed by a layer of limestone, and 
upon the limestone rested another layer of charcoal; then layers of ore, 
limestone, and charcoal were placed in rotation until the stack was 
charged for its full height. All items of the charge were in lumps so that 
the general charge would be kept open for the passage of gases; finer ma- 
terial would have prevented this necessary exit of the gases. The iron in 
the lowest zone was reduced by the terrific heat from the underlying 
charcoal and trickled to the base of the mass. Impurities, chiefly silicon di- 
oxide, were fluxed with the limestone to form a glassy slag, which also 
trickled down and covered the molten iron, and at intervals of about six 
hours (four times a day usually), the iron was drawn off through open- 
ings in the sides of the stack at its base. These openings were called 
“notches” and were kept solidly closed with clay, and when the iron was 
to be drawn off, the clay was broken in with a bar, and at the end of the 
run the notch was re-luted, as it was called, with clay. The liquid iron 
spurted out through the opening made by the bar and ran into a bed of 
wet sand where it filled the familiar molds known as “‘sows” and “pigs.” 
The term “pig iron,” of course, arises from the plan upon which these 
molds were laid out. Before the iron could be drawn off, the slag had to 
be taken out, and this was done through a notch or opening at a slightly 
higher level than the one intended for the iron and on another side of the 
stack. The air blast entered the furnace from still another side. The bel- 
lows used to supply the air blast were commonly of two patterns. First, 
and somewhat rare, was the conventional blacksmith’s bellows, which 
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was heavily weighted with boulders for the compression and was lifted by 
a water wheel. The second type, more generally used, was the double 
or continuous bellows, which consisted of two large, box-shaped pits 
solidly lined with wood into which two box-shaped wooden plungers 
fitted snugly, and these plungers were suspended from either end of a 
walking beam which was operated by water power. The air blast entered 
the stack through an underground passage called the tuyére. In furnaces 
known as “cold-blast,” the air current was driven directly from the bel- 
lows to the interior of the furnace, and in “hot-blast” stacks, the air passed 
through a heated coil of pipe before entering the shaft. 

The upper masses of the charge in the stack were always comparatively 
cool and became progressively hotter as they slowly descended, until they 
came to the intensely hot bottom zones of reduction and fusion. The 
process was continuous as the construction of the shaft below the bosh 
helped to support the cooler charge above and to prevent it from crushing 
down into the reduced metal. The top of the furnace was closed by an 
inverted, bell-shaped cap, which was suspended inside the shaft, and this 
cap could be lowered to receive the ore from the dump. 

The furnaces at first produced from fifteen to twenty-five tons of pig 
iron per week, according to their capacity, but in later years, by improved 
processes and larger and stronger blasts, the weekly output often reached 
fifty tons. The pig iron was sent down the river to Pittsburgh in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which were sided to increase their carrying capacity. The 
usual boats for hauling lumber and other products of that day were 26 
feet wide and 170 feet long, but the boats used for the transportation of 
the pig iron were somewhat smaller. Some of these boats were con- 
structed by the owners of furnaces, while some owners purchased their 
boats from the lumbermen along the Clarion River. The usual maximum 
boatload of pig iron was one hundred tons, but the average was less than 
that, and it is estimated that the river trade in iron in Clarion County re- 
quired more than four thousand boats. Clarion River shipments of pig 
iron were carried on for more than a quarter of a century after the year 
1845, and the yearly average shipments were about the same as those of 
1845, which were estimated to have been about twenty-one thousand 
tons from the furnaces using only the Clarion River for transportation. 
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In the year 1856 about five thousand tons of iron were shipped, and in 
1871 Sligo and Madison furnaces, together, shipped about five thousand 
tons, of which Madison shipped more than three thousand. The river 
shipments ceased for Sligo in 1872 and for Madison in 1873. The fol- 
lowing furnaces located in Clarion County did not load on the Clarion 
River, but loaded on the Allegheny River: Clinton, Hemlock, Black Fox, 
Catfish, Sarah, and Redbank. While Redbank Furnace made iron up to 
the nineties, river shipments were discontinued and rail shipments substi- 
tuted, because of the completion of the Allegheny Valley Railroad to Oil 
City in the year 1866. 

The chief loading points in the region were at Clarion, just where the 
state highway bridge now spans the river; at Hahn’s Ferry, which was at 
the mouth of Piney Creek; at Callensburg; and at Redbank. These 
places were the scenes of much active life and bustle—it frequently hap- 
pened that several hundred men would be found there at one time, load- 
ing barges for the various iron companies. 

There was no certainty as to when the rivers would rise sufficiently to 
make boat transportation safe, but rivermen could at least always count 
on an early spring rise. Sometimes there was a second rise in June, and 
there was, of course, always a fall rise. As the fall rise was sometimes late, 
however, and there was danger of the river at Pittsburgh freezing over 
before they could dispose of their boat bottoms, the owners very naturally 
preferred to take advantage of the certain spring rise and the somewhat 
uncertain June rise. As there were no means of bringing the barges back 
upstream, they were sold in Pittsburgh, where there was a ready market 
for them, and they were used for coal barges and other transportation 
purposes on the Allegheny and Ohio rivers. One of their principal uses 
was for the transportation of coal to southern points. The men who oper- 
ated these boats to the Pittsburgh market had very poor means of trans- 
portation back; a few would travel by stagecoach, but the majority would 
make the trip on foot. 

The larger furnaces, such as Lucinda, Madison, and Shippenville, em- 
ployed from seventy-five to one hundred hands, and the smaller ones, 
such as Washington, Wildcat, and Mary Ann, from twenty-five to fifty. 
The men were in a sense Jacks-of-all-trades—miners, teamsters, wood- 
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choppers, charcoal burners, and furnace men, and their wages ranged 
from twenty to twenty-six dollars per month, which was considered good 
compensation for those days. About one-fourth of a man’s wages was 
usually paid to him in cash and the balance in orders on the company’s 
store. 

Between 1845 and 1854 more than half of all the iron made in north- 
western Pennsylvania was manufactured in Clarion County, and in other 
sections of the state it was referred to as the “Iron County.” In the year 
1842 a newspaper was started in Clarion called The Iron County Demo- 
crat, which was owned and edited by B. J. Reid and Samuel Duff. The 
county’s iron export in those years realized an aggregate annual income 
of about seven hundred thousand dollars, and of this amount about one 
hundred thousand dollars went to nonresident operators or owners, while 
the remaining six hundred thousand dollars remained with the resident 
owners. While it is true that this figure was an exceedingly large one for 
that early period, and while it is also true that the thriving industry 
brought with it an era of booming prosperity, yet the gloomy fact remains 
that a majority of the individual iron operators, themselves, failed. The 
profits realized in prosperous times were not sufficient to tide them over 
the non-prosperous periods in the trade, and, in addition, although they 
themselves were forced to support heavy pay rolls, they often were ob- 
liged to accept promissory paper in return for their finished product. 

During its most profitable days the iron industry of Clarion County 
had the benefit of a high protective tariff. The repeal of the protective 
tariff by Congress in 1846, however, was the death blow to the industry 
in the county. One of the Clarion newspapers in printing the announce- 
ment of the catastrophe, framed its columns in mourning. Prices of iron 
dropped from twenty-eight to twenty dollars per ton, which hardly cov- 
ered the cost of production. Nevertheless, enterprises in which so much 
money had been invested could not lightly be abandoned, and the indus- 
try struggled on for several years longer. The acute effects of the repeal 
were not fully felt until 1850, when a number of the local iron companies 
were forced out of business. In the years immediately succeeding, there 
were a few passing revivals of the trade, but the period of depression fol- 
lowing the Civil War brought with it the final decay of the furnaces in 
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the county. From 1852 to 1854, in consequence of the mania for railroad 
construction and the enormous demand for iron, there was a general re- 
vival, and in March of 1854 iron brought the extraordinary figure of 
forty-two dollars per ton. The panic of 1857 again prostrated the busi- 
ness—many stacks were abandoned, and only those having the firmest 
financial basis stood the ordeal. A second but transitory revival was 
created by the war, and from 1862 to 1865 iron commanded booming 
prices. In 1866 and 1867, however, the reaction came. Madison Fur- 
nace survived until 1873; Monroe Furnace continued making a little 
iron at intervals until 1882; and Redbank went out of blast temporarily 
in January, 1883. There were other contributing causes to the decline of 
the iron industry, but the primary causes of the decline in Clarion County 
were, first, the ill effects of the repeal of the tariff of 1842; second, the 
decline in the price of iron because of the competition of large coke and 
anthracite stacks; third, the depletion of timber; fourth, the increased 
cost of ore from long drifts and hauls; and fifth, competition with the 
Lake ores. 

Of the thirty-one furnaces once flourishing in Clarion and maintaining 
an industry that immensely increased the population, prosperity, and 
wealth of the county, all are now unused and in ruins. Washington Fur- 
nace, which stands in the southwestern corner of Clarion Township on 
the road leading from Mechanicsville to Reidsburg, is probably in the 
best state of preservation. A few years ago some persons interested in the 
old furnaces in the county had the Helen Furnace, which is just a short 
distance from the highway leading from Clarion to Cooksburg, cleaned 
out and restored to an extent that enables one to get a fairly good idea of 
the interior construction of the old stacks. The lower part of the historic 
Martha Furnace, located a short distance south of Reidsburg, is still intact 
and is used as a spring house. 

The iron furnaces were usually named for the locality wherein they 
stood, for the wives of their owners, or in honor of various presidents of 
the United States. These crude, but historically important furnaces were 
troublesome to handle and their product difficult to standardize. A person 
interested in their history once asked a descendant of a former prominent 
line of foundry men why it was that the old-time ironmasters usually 
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gave their furnaces a feminine name or named them after one of the 
presidents of the country, and with a sly wink the old gentleman an- 
swered, “I think it was because they never could tell exactly how their 
furnaces were going to act.” 

The following is a list of the iron furnaces formerly operating in Clar- 
ion County, with data relating to them. The first and earliest list appears 
in Rupp’s Early History of Western Pennsylvania, in the chapter devoted 
to Clarion County. The name of the furnace is given as well as that of 
its owner and the amount of its annual production in 1846, the year in 
which the history was published. For the balance of the information con- 
tained in this list the author is indebted to the History of Clarion County 
edited by A. J. Davis (Syracuse, 1887), and to old residents of the 
vicinity. 

LIST OF FURNACES 

Clarion Furnace, built in 1828 on the Clarion River, a little west of 
the mouth of Little Toby Creek. Cold-blast; thirty feet high by eight 
feet across the bosh. Owners: Henry Bear and Christian Myers; after- 
wards Myers alone, who in 1851 assigned ownership to Nelson Hether- 
ington. Produced about 1,300 tons a year. Abandoned in 1852 because 
of the difficulty of reaching ore and for financial considerations. 

Shippenville Furnace, erected in 1832 at the junction of Deer and 
Paint creeks, one mile southeast of Shippenville. Hot-blast; nine feet 
across the bosh by thirty-two feet high. Owned by Richard Shippen and 
Jacob Black; managed by Robert Montgomery and David McKim. 
Production in 1845, about 1,200 tons; in 1856, 1,500 tons. Abandoned 
in 1859. In connection with Shippenville Furnace there was a forge—the 
only one in the county. It stood a mile farther down Deer Creek, and 
made altogether fifty tons of bar iron. 

Lucinda Furnace, built in 1833 on Paint Creek in Knox Township. 
Hot-blast; eight feet bosh by thirty feet high. Built by James Humes and 
George B. Hamilton; Humes became sole owner and failed. The fur- 
nace was purchased from John F. Steinman, Humes’s assignee, in 1843, 
by the Honorable James Buchanan, afterward president of the United 
States, and John Reynolds, of Cornwall, Lebanon County. They pur- 


chased at the same time 4,351 acres in Knox Township, for $20,500. 
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Buchanan visited the furnace in June, 1843. It was afterwards leased to 
Reynolds and Nathan Evans; the latter managed it. The iron made at 
this furnace had a high reputation with mill and foundrymen. In 1845 
it produced 1,200 tons per year; in 1856, about 1,500. Abandoned in 
1858 on account of low prices and scarcity of timber. 

Beaver Furnace, built in 1835 on Deer Creek, two miles from its 
mouth. Steam and water; hot- and cold-blast (the last blast hot); nine 
feet bosh by thirty-three feet high. Owned by Long, Blackstone & Co. In 
1845 its output was 1,200 tons and in 1852 it was 1,500. Abandoned 
in 1854. 

Madison Furnace, built in 1836 on Piney Creek, two miles from the 
Clarion River. Steam cold-blast; nine feet across the bosh by thirty-two 
feet high. Owned originally by Mathiot, Miller & Co.; bought by Lyon, 
Shorb & Co. Managed by Thomas McCulloch, Samuel Barr, Calvin 
Rankin, and M. Conrad. Produced 1,000 tons in 1845; 2,500 tons in 
1856, of mill metal, out of argillaceous carbonate ores of the coal meas- 
ures close by; in 1872, made 3,048 tons. Used chills. Abandoned in 
1873, in consequence of the panic of that year. 

Jefferson Furnace, built in 1838 on Beaver Creek at Jefferson Sta- 
tion. Eight feet bosh by thirty feet high. Built by Arnold Plumer and S. 
F. Plumer, who became sole proprietor; managed by John Haslett. It 
was run very irregularly. It produced 800 tons in 1845; in 1856, about 
800 tons of forge metal out of limestone and bog ores. Abandoned in 
1858, chiefly on account of lack of timber. 

Clinton Furnace, built in 1841 on Hemlock Creek, in the extreme 
northwest corner of Washington Township. Nine and one-half feet 
across the bosh by thirty-three feet high. Owned first by Clapp and Sey- 
mour, afterward by Samuel F. Plumer; manager, William Hollis. Pro- 
duction, 1,000 tons in 1845; 2,000, in 1856, forge metal, out of fossil 
buhrstone and fossil limestone, lower coal measure ore, mined two miles 
south of the furnace. 

Elk (“Smearkase”’) Furnace, built in 1842, on Deer Creek, one mile 
above Deer Creek Furnace. Seven feet bosh by twenty-two feet high. 
Production in 1845, about 700 tons; in 1854, 400 tons. Abandoned in 
the fall of 1855, when its timber was exhausted. 
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Buchanan Furnace, built in 1844 on the north bank of the Clarion 
River, opposite Callensburg. Cold-blast; eight feet across bosh by thirty 
feet high. Owned by Plumer, Crary & Co.: S. F. Plumer, F. G. Crary, 
of Kittanning, and Arnold Plumer of Franklin. F. G. Crary became 
sole proprietor about 1857. Averaged 1,200 tons a year. Abandoned 
1858, when its timber was exhausted. 

Tippecanoe Furnace (named after the sobriquet of General Harri- 
son), built in 1844, on Canoe Creek, one and one-half miles above Eagle 
Furnace. Built by Black and Maxwell; run by King and Maxwell. In 
1845 it produced 1,000 tons of metal. Abandoned in 1851. 

Mary Ann Furnace, built in 1844 on Paint Creek, at the crossing of 
the Franklin-Brookville turnpike. Cold-blast; eight feet across the bosh. 
Built by John Black, Daniel Brenneman, David McKee, and John 
Thom; sold to John and Adam Black. Produced in 1846, 1,100 tons of 
iron. Abandoned in 1851. 

Deer Creek Furnace, built in 1844 on Deer Creek, at the pike cross- 
ing immediately west of Shippenville. Cold-blast. First proprietors, Kerr 
and Hasson; afterwards, Mease & Co. Abandoned in 1851. 

St. Charles Furnace (originally Cocheco), built in 1844 on Leather- 
wood Creek, about three miles from the Low Grade Railroad. Ten 
feet across the bosh by thirty-three feet high. Hot-blast introduced in 
1857. Built by John and Samuel Wilson of Strattonville, Pennsylvania; 
purchased in the spring of 1846 by J. and P. Kerr of Clarion; leased in 
1861 to Michael McCue, who operated it till 1865, when it was dis- 
mantled. Production in 1845, 1,000 tons; in 1850, 2,000 tons. This is 
the only furnace that employed raw coal. The report of the Second Geo- 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania on The Geology of Clarion County 
(1880) says: “Though essentially a charcoal stack, this furnace was run 
for one year on coke made from the Freeport Lower coal, and for nearly 
a year on raw coal from the Freeport Upper bed, which, in this vicinity, 
is of a ‘block’ character. Unnumberable thin layers of mineral charcoal 
disseminated through the bed, divide the bituminous portion into such thin 
laminae that any appreciable swelling or melting of the mass is rendered 
impossible, and each lump preserves its shape until entirely consumed.” 

Wildcat Furnace (sometimes called Franklin), built in 1843 on Wild- 
cat Run, one mile southeast of Rimersburg. Steam cold-blast; seven and 
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one-half feet across the bosh by twenty-eight feet high. Built by Flick and 
Lawson; sold to John L. Miller, of Pittsburgh, and James M. Freeman, 
of Clarion County. Production in 1845, about 1,000 tons; in 1847, 
1,380. Blown out in 1857, but not abandoned till 1863. 

Black Fox Furnace, built in 1844 one mile from the Allegheny River 
on Black Fox Run, Perry Township. Steam hot-blast; nine feet bosh by 
thirty feet high. Built by Welsh & Co.; subsequently owned by Adams & 
Varnum (1848), Jones & Co., Joseph M. Thompson, I. M. Boyd, and 
others. The furnace was bought at sheriff’s sale in 1850 by Jacob Painter 
and others; Samuel Barr, superintendent. Production in 1845, 1,000 
tons; in 1856, 2,000 tons. About 1858 the boiler exploded, killing one 
man and severely injuring several others. The furnace never resumed. 

Pike Furnace, built in 1845 near Wildcat Run, three-fourths of a 
mile north of Lawsonham. Steam hot-blast; eight feet bosh by thirty feet 
high. Originally built as a cold-blast stack. First owned by Lawson, Duff 
& Orr; afterward owned and managed by Hunter Orr. Production of 
1845 period, 1,700 tons; of 1856, about 1,500 tons. Iron made from 
limestone ore, soft brown and hard blue, in beds that crop out hori- 
zontally among the coal measures around the furnace. Suspended in 
1858 for a while; blown out in 1868-69; now entirely dismantled. 

Prospect Furnace, built in 1845 on Cherry Run, one mile south of 
Callensburg. Steam cold-blast; eight feet bosh by thirty feet high. Built 
by McElroy and H. Alexander; sold to Moore, Painter & Co.; managed 
by William Moore, one of the company. Manufactured in thirty-nine 
and a quarter weeks in 1856, 1,450 tons of mill iron out of blue coal 
measure limestone ore from many banks within three and one-half miles 
around. Abandoned in 1862. 

Sligo Furnace, built in 1845 on Licking Creek near Sligo, in Piney 
Township. Steam cold- and hot-blast; changed to hot-blast in 1857. Em- 
ployed chills. Owned by Lyon, Shorb & Co.; William Lyon, of Pitts- 
burgh, J. P. Lyon, of Sligo, Anthony Shorb, and Thomas McCulloch, of 
Sligo. The furnace received its name from Sligo, near Pittsburgh, where 
the company’s ironworks were situated. Produced in 1845, 1,500 tons; 
in 1856, 2,400 tons of rolling-mill iron. Abandoned in 1871. 

Monroe Furnace, built in 1845 on Piney Creek in eastern Monroe 
Township, on the road between Reidsburg and Greenville. Cold-blast; 
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eight feet bosh by thirty feet high (inside). Original operator, Cochran 
Fulton; afterwards, W. B. Fetzer & Co.; subsequently owned by Coch- 
ran & Timblin. Production in 1845, 1,000 tons; in 1855, 1,250. This 
stack still stands; finally went out of blast in 1882. 

Limestone Furnace, built in 1845 on Piney Creek in Limestone 
Township. Cold-blast; eight feet across the bosh. Owned by Jacob B. 
Lyon & Co., and J. Painter, and G. B. Smith. Produced about 1,000 
tons per year. Abandoned in 1853. 

Martha (Polk) Furnace, built in 1845 near Reidsburg, Monroe 
Township. Steam cold-blast. Built by Christian Myers; Nelson Hether- 
ington owned and managed it most of the time. It was erected as a 
successor to Clarion Furnace, where ore and timber were growing scarce. 
Martha Furnace was purchased by Lyon, Shorb & Co., but was never 
put in blast by them; timber in its vicinity grew scarce, and the stack was 
dismantled in 1856. Its approximate production at first was 1,000 tons; 
in 1854 it made 1,260 tons. Judge Myers, the first proprietor, was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Polk, and called the furnace after him. When 
the tariff of 1842 was repealed, and the change was sanctioned by Presi- 
dent Polk, Myers became disgusted and would not suffer the furnace to 
bear the name any longer. He therefore rechristened it after his wife, 
Martha. 

Hemlock Furnace, built in 1845 in Washington Township; it was 
very close to Clinton Furnace, on Hemlock Run. Steam cold-blast; seven 
and one-half feet across the bosh by thirty feet high (inside). Built by W. 
B. Fetzer and McGuire; owned later by Horner & Eaton, and finally 
by F. & W. M. Faber, of Pittsburgh. Production of 1846, 2,000 tons; 
1856, 1,200. Abandoned about 1860. 

Licking Furnace, built in 1845 on Licking Run, near Lickingville, 
Washington Township. Cold-blast; seven and one-half feet bosh by 
thirty feet high. Owned by Ohler & Co.; William Ohler, John G. Seig- 
worth, John Myers, and John Kapp. Produced in 1846, 1,200 tons; 
later about 400 tons per year. Abandoned in 1856. 

Helen Furnace, built in 1845 about eight miles from Clarion on the 
Scotch Hill road. Cold-blast; eight feet bosh by thirty-two feet high. 
Built by Robert Barber and Wilson S. Packer. On Barber and Packer’s 
failure, the property for a short time was in the hands of Daniel Richey 
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and was finally purchased by Samuel Wilson of Strattonville, with whom 
D. McKim was a partner for a while, and then was for a number of 
years operated by Samuel Wilson alone. Made in twenty-six * ceks of 
1856, 756 tons of iron, from ore mined back of tunnel head. Stopped 
manufacture in 1856 or 1857. This furnace is locally called “Heelen,” 
for the following reason: It was erected on the old McNaughton farm, 
and the builders named it “Highland” Furnace in honor of Alexander 
McNaughton who prided himself on being a Highlander. But, as the 
word was pronounced, according to the north-Scottish dialect, “Hee- 
land,” the name was soon corrupted to “Heelen” Furnace, and this fact 
led to the erroneous supposition that it was christened with a feminine 
name (Helen). The name of the township has the same origin and is 
commonly, but incorrectly, pronounced “Heelen” Township. 

Catfish Furnace, built in 1846 on the Allegheny, at the mouth of Cat- 
fish Run. Steam cold-blast; eight feet across the bosh by thirty feet high. 
Built by Over, Reichart and Lobaugh, who failed in 1851. The property 
was purchased by Alexander Miller; leased by J. L. Miller; and man- 
aged by J. H. Kahl. It made in thirty-three weeks of 1856, 925142 tons 
of metal from carbonate and red ores, taken from within a mile to the 
north. 

Washington Furnace, built iri 1846 in the southwest corner of Clarion 
Township, a little north of Monroe. Steam cold-blast; eight and one-half 
feet bosh by thirty feet high (inside). Owned by D. B. Long and H. 
Blackstone; subsequently by Lanier & Co., of New York. Production of 
1846, 1,000 tons; blew out in the spring of 1855, having made 706 tons 
that year. 

Richland Furnace, built in 1846 on a small branch of Turkey Run, in 
Richland Township. Steam cold-blast; eight feet bosh by thirty feet high. 
Built by John Keating, of Philadelphia. J. Vensel had an interest in the 
business for a while. In 1854-56, produced an average of 550 tons per 
year. 

Eagle Furnace, built in 1846 on Canoe Creek, a mile from the Clar- 
ion River. Cold-blast; eight feet bosh by thirty feet high. Built by Kribbs, 
Reynolds & Curll; operated by George Kribbs and Joseph B. Reynolds. 
Produced from 700 to 800 tons per year. Abandoned in 1858. 

Corsica Furnace (formerly Mt. Pleasant), built in 1849 in Clarion 
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Township, northwest of Corsica, and a little north of the pike. Built by 
G. W. Corbet, Solomon Cyphert, and George Reynolds; sold in 1850, 
to Gates & Co., of Kittanning, who in turn sold it to J. P. Brown. Made 
about 500 tons yearly out of ore close by. 

Redbank Furnace, built in 1859 at the mouth of Redbank by Thomas 
McCulloch, formerly of Lyon, Shorb & Co. Alexander Reynolds shortly 
became a partner; McCulloch was replaced by Moorhead, and the firm 
became Reynolds & Moorhead. This stack was a successor to the old Red- 
bank Furnace across the creek in Armstrong County. The first stack on 
the present site of Redbank Furnace was thirty-nine feet high, and eleven 
feet across the bosh; it has since been raised to a height of sixty-four feet, 
and its equipment has been much improved and modernized. The old 
furnace used coke made in pits and produced an average of ninety-five 
tons a week; in 1887 there were forty coke ovens in connection with the 
plant, and the capacity was 150 tons of metal per week. The ore, coal, 
and limestone are all found together on the river hillside above the fur- 
nace and are carried down an inclined plane tramway to the terrace or 
yard. The coal is prepared for coking by a machine capable of crushing 
and washing eighty tons per day. The hearth is of flagstone, and the tun- 
nel mouth has a “bell and hopper” cover; the gases are conducted down 
a pipe called the “down-comer,” and distributed between the boiler and 
hot-blast. An upright engine, 225 horse power, sixty feet pressure, and 
five feet stroke, forces the air into the hot-blast and fan, and thence to the 
furnace; there are six boilers in a “double-decked battery,” three feet 
wide, and thirty and forty-four feet in length. From the hands of Rey- 
nolds & Moorhead the furnace passed into those of Alexander Reynolds, 
and finally to Alexander Reynolds’ sons, the present proprietors. It sus- 
pended operations in January, 1883, but resumed and continued opera- 
tions until the early nineties. 

Sarah Furnace, completed in 1860. It was built on the Allegheny, at 
the bottom of the bend, about one mile above Catfish. Erected by S. F. 
Plumer after his retirement from Prospect. It took its name from the 
wife of the proprietor. It used coke as fuel. Passed into the hands of Jen- 
nings, Morley & Co., and was abandoned about 1867. 











































WILLIAM FINDLEY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS' 


CALLISTA SCHRAMM 


ESTERN PENNSYLVANIANS should know more about William 
WwW: indley, who, as a pioneer in Pennsylvania and national politics, 
earned distinction as a promoter of free education and of the abolition of 
slavery in Pennsylvania, as a spokesman of democratic ideals, and as a 
champion of states’ rights. 

Although Findley was an astute politician, influential in molding po- 
litical views and active in the organization of Pennsylvania government 
and politics, he had little educational background. He was born in the 
Province of Ulster, Ireland, about 1742. His father taught him to read 
the Bible and supplemented his reading with books on church history and 
divinity. Findley was more interested, however, in secular history and 
geography, and he read every available book and newspaper on these sub- 
jects. Through his reading he became acquainted with the New World, 
and, in 1763 when he was twenty-one years old, he came to America 
with a group of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Indian warfare on the fron- 
tier determined him to buy property in Cumberland County, in what is 
now Franklin County, where he accepted a position to teach school.” 

During the Revolutionary War Findley enlisted as a private in the 
Pennsylvania Line and later became a captain of the seventh company 
of the Eighth Cumberland County Battalion. Lack of information con- 
cerning the military activities of Findley is probably due to his political ac- 
tivities during the war. He was sent as a delegate to the standing com- 
mittee of conference in Philadelphia from the revolutionary committee of 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 26, 
1936. Miss Schramm, who is a teacher of history in the Knoxville Junior High School, 
presented a thesis on this subject in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh in 1936. Ed. 

2 “William Findley of Westmoreland, Pa.,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, §:441 (1881); William Findley, Observations on “The Two Sons of Oil” 
Containing a Vindication of the American Constitutions, 306 (Pittsburgh, 1812). 
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correspondence of his township; he was elected to the “first Grand 
Jury”; and for six years he served on the county board of finance, the 
first board that levied taxes under the state constitution of 1776.3 

In 1783 Findley decided to move his family across the mountains to 
Westmoreland County where he owned property that bordered upon the 
present site of St. Vincent College, Latrobe. He became a member of a 
frontier settlement of Scotch-Irish and German pioneers, and this demo- 
cratic, agricultural society formed a perfect setting for a display of his 
democratic political philosophy. 

The Pennsylvania Council of Censors was the “first public body” of 
which Findley was a member. The council, a check on the possible ag- 
gressiveness of the legislature, was provided for in the last section of the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. This elective body of twenty-six 
members was to meet at seven-year intervals to determine the need of 
amending or revising the Pennsylvania Constitution.4 The first occasion 
for the election of a council occurred in 1783, the year in which Findley 
removed to Westmoreland, and the district elected William Findley and 
John Smilie as censors.’ During the first session Findley and Smilie were 
among the minority who debated against Judge Samuel Miles, Frederick 
A. Muhlenberg, General Arthur St. Clair, and General Anthony 
Wayne on the question of revision. The minority of the first session won 
enough members to become the majority during the second session of the 
council. Under the leadership of Findley and Smilie of Westmoreland 
and Robert Whitehill of Lancaster, this group was responsible for pre- 
venting the revision of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. “That 
singular political body,” as Findley called the council of censors, was the 
“best political school” he attended.® 

When Findley returned from the council sessions, the citizens proved 

3 Pennsylvania Archives, fifth series, 6: 140, 529; Farmers Register (Greensburg), Sep- 
tember 8, 1804. 

4 Pennsylvania, Constitutions of Pennsylvania. Constitution of the United States (Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, bulletin no. 14), 238, 239 (compiled by John H. Fertig and 
Frank M. Hunter—Harrisburg, 1916); Pennsylvania, The Proceedings Relative to Calling 
the Conventions of 1776 and 1790, 64, 65 (Harrisburg, 1825). 

5 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 13: 729, 730. 

6 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 10:789-805; Pennsylvania, The Proceedings 
Relative to Calling the Conventions of 1776 and 1790, 68, 77-91, 113-128; “William 


Findley,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, §:442 (1881). 
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their high esteem for his power of decision and ability by annually electing 
him to the Pennsylvania General Assembly from 1785 to 1788. During 
his first years in the assembly Findley was continually with the majority, 
and his influence over the members was greater than his opponents were 
willing to admit.”? During his third term in the assembly he proposed the 
moving of the state capital to a more central location since Philadelphia 
enjoyed undue influence over the government and profited by all the pub- 
lic business. His suggestion of Harrisburg as the seat of government was 
approved without debate. When the Philadelphia members realized the 
significance of the bill they used their influence in the house to dismiss the 
committee until further consideration and indefinitely tabled the bill.* 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a Westmoreland colleague of Findley in 
the general assembly, published in the Pittsburgh Gazette a summary of 
the activities of this session and inserted a defense for his personal view- 
points. Findley termed the publication a “pompous account” of the as- 
sembly transactions and published his own views in the same paper. He 
accused Brackenridge of making a prey of the people’s confidence and be- 
traying their interests. This incident marked the beginning of the public 
hostility between Findley and Brackenridge, and the debate continued in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette for months.? 

Brackenridge’s accusations were based on personalities rather than on 
Findley’s actual record in the legislature. He jeered Findley’s talent of 
eloquence, mocked his Irish dialect, scorned his former occupations as 
teacher and weaver, laughed at his lodgings “up the alley at Boyd’s the 
auctioneer,” and spoke of his illiberal attacks on various measures in the 
house. Brackenridge, treating Findley as an inferior, refused to speak to 
him and accused him of spending his time in distilleries and ferryhouses 
talking with ferrymen, peddlers, and market people of what he had said 
and done in the house of assembly. Findley, however, was not, as Brack- 
enridge proclaimed, the “poor, pedantic fool” whose “phraseology was 
beneath criticism,” but a clever politician capable of refuting these slan- 
derous attacks.'® 


7 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 23, 30, October 14, 21, November 4, 18, 1786; Jan- 
vary 13, February 10, 1787. 

8 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 24, September 25, 1787. 

9 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 6, February 10, 1787. 

10 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 24—August 11, 1787. 
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Although he sometimes warmly contested public measures, Findley 
claimed that he had never had a serious personal contest with anyone, 
and he was reluctant to resort to personalities. After offering legitimate 
reasons for his votes on the measures for which he was criticized, Find- 
ley, not afraid to risk his word against Brackenridge’s, challenged the lat- 
ter to publish his addresses in the Philadelphia papers, where, he said, the 
“judicious gallery” could be the “judges and the evidences.”"' Findley’s 
remark that Brackenridge through his publications would punish himself 
but could do Findley no real injury materialized in the next general elec- 
tion when Findley was re-elected to the assembly and Brackenridge was 
replaced by John Irwin." 

When the convention to revise and to amend the Articles of Confed- 
eration dissolved after four months’ deliberation, the venerable Benja- 
min Franklin and other Pennsylvania delegates returned immediately to 
the general assembly to deliver the report of the convention. The motion 
was made to obtain the opinion of the house on recommending the selec- 
tion of representatives to meet to ratify the proposed federal Constitution. 
A debate took place immediately in which Findley and Robert White- 
hill took the greater part of the morning in trying to persuade the assem- 
bly against calling a convention. After a vote of forty-three to nineteen 
had been returned in favor of a convention, the session adjourned. In the 
afternoon, eighteen of those who had voted “no” were absent and pre- 
vented a quorum. The speaker sent the sergeant at arms and the clerk of 
the house to bring in the members. The sergeant reported that he saw 
three of the truants, but he lost sight of Findley who he supposed entered 
a house. In the meantime some ruffians who had followed the sergeant 
returned with two of the absentees, and the quorum thus formed passed 
the measure to call the convention." 

In his summary of the transactions of the house, Brackenridge seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the opportunity to spread the story of Findley’s run- 
ning away. Through the Pittsburgh Gazette he tried to convey to the 
people of western Pennsylvania the idea that Findley was a cowardly, 
rude, and vicious lawbreaker; but at the general election Findley was re- 


1! Pittsburgh Gazette, July 21-September 22, 1787. 

12 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 18, October 21, 1787. 

13 John B. McMaster and Frederick D. Stone, eds., Pennsylvania and the Federal Con- 
stitution, 1787-1788, 28-61, 67-71 (Lancaster, Pa., 1888). 
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elected to represent Westmoreland in the general assembly for his fourth 
consecutive year. In addition, the election returns a short time later re- 
vealed that Findley was chosen to represent his county in the Pennsyl- 
vania convention to ratify the federal Constitution."* 

The records of the ratification convention indicate that from the first 
day the burden of debate in convention fell upon the Antifederalist lead- 
ers, Robert Whitehill of Cumberland, John Smilie of Fayette, and Find- 
ley of Westmoreland, against the Federalist leaders, Thomas McKean 
and James Wilson of Philadelphia. Findley in the course of his debates 
opposed the destruction of state sovereignty and the extensive powers 
given to the national congress. 

When James Wilson addressed the opposition on the values of the 
foundation of the proposed government, Findley protested that the mi- 
nority did not wish to reject it. A few amendments, he said, would re- 
move every objection, and these Whitehill presented in the form of a bill 
of rights. The amendments, however, were negatived by a vote of forty- 
six to twenty-three, and neither the minority’s amendments nor their rea- 
sons for dissent were permitted to be entered in the minutes. By a similar 
vote the Constitution was ratified a few minutes later, but the minority 
did not wait to sign the ratification. James Madison wrote that the simi- 
larity between these amendments and the ten that were afterwards added 
to the Constitution could hardly be accidental.'’ 

The ratification of the federal Constitution antiquated the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution of 1776 and made alterations and amendments to it 
immediately necessary. At the annual general election in October, 1789, 
Westmoreland elected Findley to the supreme executive council, and at 
the same election sent him with William Todd to the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutional Convention which convened in Philadelphia in November, 
1789.'° This convention was unique for its personnel, the obvious lack of 
leadership of the eastern members, and the control of party spirit. Its roll 
contained the names of such leaders besides Findley as Judge James Wil- 
son, Chief Justice Thomas McKean, Thomas Mifflin, John Smilie, 
Robert Whitehill, Albert Gallatin, and James Ross. 


14 Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), October 30, 1787. 

1§ Pittsburgh Gazette, January 26, 1788; James Madison, Papers, 2:655, 657 (Wash- 
ington, 1840). 
16 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 24, 1789. 
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Findley characterized the personnel of the convention by saying that 
its members consisted of many of the most prominent leaders of the state, 
although they were “greatly influenced by the old party Jealousies.” The 
“well-known judge Wilson,” considered the “most able politician in the 
state,” took the lead in opposition to the constitution of 1776 and pre- 
sented to the convention an original plan of government. Findley told 
Wilson that “declamatory attacks on the Constitution . . . would irritate 
the Spirit of party and make things worse instead of better.” He confided 
in Wilson that he had supported the constitution in the council of censors 
because he had thought it “inexpedient to make a change,” but that he 
had never approved of it.'7 

In a rather long opening address before the convention, Findley re- 
viewed “Penns Government with all its perfections and defects” and the 
constitution of 1776. He concluded by showing that even though the 
present constitution might be good in theory, many deviations had been 
made from it, great differences of opinion had always existed about it, 
and the voluntary election of the convention was such a testimony of lack 
of confidence in it that it was inconsistent to think of retaining it without 
essential alterations. Findley acknowledged that this address had the 
greatest influence in harmonizing parties of any he ever made." 

The mode of conducting the business of this convention, the selection 
of the committee members, and the discussions and decisions of questions 
were all prearranged in private conferences by each party and, finally, by 
a meeting of those who chose to attend from all parties at the “Bunch of 
Grapes later called the Harp and Crown tavern.” The secret session de- 
cided to refer the alterations to a select committee of nine members, in- 
structed to form and to prepare a draft of a proposed constitution. Too 
important to be left to the choice of the chairman or president, the com- 
mittee was chosen by ballot. Findley was the only member who received 
the unanimous vote of the convention to serve on the committee, and for 
this reason he was made its chairman.’? 

The proposed plan for the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790 con- 
tained many provisions and restrictions for which Findley was directly re- 


17 “William Findley,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, §: 445 
(1881). 

18 “William Findley,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 5:446 
(1881). 


19 Farmers Register (Greensburg), September 28, 1799. 
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sponsible, such as the insertion of a bill of rights and the establishment of 
free education. The position he held in the formation of this constitution 
won for him a seat in the first and second sessions of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, where his “experience was of use in making 
such changes of the laws as was necessary to adopt them to the new con- 
stitution.””*° 

Great preparations were made for Findley’s departure whenever he 
rode his horse to the legislature in Philadelphia. Dressed in the conven- 
tional long waistcoat, knee breeches, high boots, and broad-rimmed, 
white beaver hat, he undoubtedly was the pride of the community. The 
neighbors gathered to wish him a safe journey and to add notations to the 
memoranda in his pocket that contained a variety of orders to be pur- 
chased in Philadelphia—a “Good Gown Patren” for Mrs. Campbell, 
twelve yards of “middling light” calico for Nancy Bole, a copy of “fish- 
er’s Catticismes” for Mrs. Bole, a “quarter pound of bark” for Jenny 
Little, and black handkerchiefs for “the children’s company com- 
ing in.”** 

Although Findley reserved time to shop in the city for his neighbors, 
his participation in legislative work was most extensive. A review of his 
activities in the house of representatives yields a picture of the general 
business of the two sessions and reveals the manner in which the house 
was organized, its method of transacting business, the questions that came 
before the legislature, and the opinions of early Pennsylvania legislators. 
His activities during the initial session are also indicative of his diligence 
throughout his legislative career. Not only in the technical organization of 
the assembly was his leadership shown, but also in the legislative business 
itself..Each day the minutes recorded a motion or suggestion of Findley, 
his appointment on a committee, or a report of the committee on which 
he served. His colleagues solicited his influence, respected his ability, and 
honored his efficiency.** 

20 Pennsylvania, Minutes of the Convention of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
1789-90, p. 39-44, 75 (Philadelphia, 1789); “William Findley,” in Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, §:446 (1881). 

21 Charles Campbell to William Findley, February 22, 1793, in Pennsylvania Archives, 
second series, 4:746; Mary Findley to William Findley, February 20, 1796, in John L. 
Ewing, Sketches of the [Ewing] Families...and Their Descendants, 101 (Stratford, 
N. J., 1910). 


22 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1790-91, passim. 
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The pre-eminence of Findley in the first and second sessions of the 
Pennsylvania legislature was supplemented by his participation in the pat- 
ronage of the governor. Findley had been a colleague of Governor Mif- 
flin for many years in various public bodies and had won his confidence 
and friendship. No officer, from a judge of the supreme court to the pres- 
ident of a district court, was appointed without consulting Findley. With 
one exception, Mifflin never refused an appointment that Findley ap- 
proved. Findley, however, found the “situation disagreeable.” Applica- 
tions for positions were made to him as well as to the governor, and, 
when Findley entered the national Congress, he discontinued the prac- 
tice of approving appointments.*? 

Findley’s resignation from the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
was followed by the announcement of Governor Mifflin, in his opening 
address to the assembly, of the election of Findley to the United States 
House of Representatives. Pennsylvania’s quota consisted of eight Con- 
gressmen, and Findley was elected to represent the “western District.” 
For this reason he was often consulted about such important matters as 
the Indian wars, the defense of the frontier, and the maintenance of Gen- 
eral Wayne’s army.*4 

For five consecutive terms Findley represented his district in the na- 
tional legislature. Although his activities in national politics were numer- 
ous and varied, the one of most vital importance to western Pennsylvania 
was his participation in the question of the Whiskey Rebellion in 1794. 
During his first term in the federal Congress, he presented petitions from 
Chester, Washington, and Allegheny counties for the repeal of the ex- 
cise law. These were read and referred to the secretary of the treasury.*® 
Governor Mifflin questioned Findley concerning the attitude of western 
Pennsylvania on the duty imposed on “Spirits” distilled within the state. 
Findley assured Mifflin that “a riotous opposition” to the enforcement “of 
the Excise Law is neither manifested nor patronized by the leading Citi- 
zens” who lived in the western counties of Pennsylvania, and that the in- 
stances of such conduct had been few and greatly magnified. When 


23 Farmers Register (Greensburg), May 17, 1800. 


24 Pennsylvania, Papers of the Governors, 1785-1817 (Pennsylvania Archives, fourth 


series, 4:202); “William Findley,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
5:446, 447 (1881). 

25 Independent Gazette, and Agricultural Repository (Philadelphia), November 26, 
1791; March 10, 1792. 
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Findley returned to Westmoreland, however, at the end of his first con- 
gressional session, he discovered that even those who had originally advo- 
cated the law had become unanimous against it. Although he was not 
an elected representative, Findley attended the excise meetings at Mo- 
nongahela, Pittsburgh, and Redstone. His appearance at these was con- 
trary to the advice of friends, but he “thought the crises too serious” to 
consider personal or professional deportment.?° 

No doubt President Washington’s call for troops intimidated some of 
the radicals. The delegates of the townships to a meeting at Parkinson’s 
Ferry promised submission to the laws of the United States and appointed 
David Redick of Washington County and Findley of Westmoreland 
County to be the commissioners to present a copy of their resolutions to 
Washington and to Governor Mifflin. The two commissioners met the 
President at Carlisle and had several interviews with him, but they re- 
ceived no assurance of amnesty because of the comparatively few signa- 
tures on the resolutions for submission to the law. Findley and Redick 
returned to western Pennsylvania and announced in the Pittsburgh Gaz- 
ette and by means of a circular letter a meeting of the same delegates to 
Parkinson’s Ferry. More than a thousand of the principal citizens of the 
four counties attended, and the delegates unanimously agreed that the 
civil authority of the district was fully competent to enforce the law.?7 

In his History of the Insurrection in the Four Western Counties, 
William Findley undoubtedly aimed to vindicate his part in the resistance 
to the acts of the federal government. In the first movements against 
the excise law, Findley sided with the insurgents, presented their petitions 
in Congress, defended their demands for justice, and attended their 
meetings. When the insurgents turned to riotous activities and open war- 
fare, Findley realized the serious effects of such a disturbance upon the 
morale of the country and the stability of the government. He shifted his 
influence to advocate submission to the authority of the federal govern- 
ment, a logical interpretation of justice, and arbitration between the na- 
tional government and the insurgents. 

26 Findley to Mifflin, November 21, 1792, and Findley to Alexander Dallas, August 
23, 1794, in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 4: 48-50, 207. 

27 William Findley, History of the Insurrection, in the Four Western Counties of Penn- 
sylvania, 169-173, 178-182, 190-195 (Philadelphia, 1796); Hugh H. Brackenridge, 


Incidents of the Insurrection in the Western Parts of Pennsylvania, in the Year 1794, 
2:28, 48, 49 (3 vol. in 1—Philadelphia, 1795). 
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After a period of ten years’ service in the United States House of 
Representatives, Findley retired with a determination never to return to 
public life. Personal anxieties over the illness and the death of his wife and 
the care of his young children caused him to feel a futility in other duties 
outside his home. In addition, party spirit ran high at that period in Penn- 
sylvania, and, while Findley was “not offended at parties differing in 
opinion,” he said he was “often grieved at want of Candour and unrea- 
sonable jealousies.” Although he was “disgusted with the conflicts of par- 
ties,” it was just this party strife that broke his resolutions and drew him 
back to the Pennsylvania political arena. His friends persuaded him to 
place his name on the Republican ticket for state senator in order to carry 
the election of Thomas McKean, who was running for the office of gov- 
ernor against James Ross.”* 

During his four years in the Pennsylvania Senate, Findley accepted the 
leadership imposed on him. His name was recorded daily as the originator 
of resolutions, the chairman of committees, the presenter of petitions, and 
the reporter of committee decisions or resolutions.?? 

William Findley retired from state politics only to enter the national 
Congress again, and the lure of politics and his popularity as a delegate de- 
tained him in Congress for fourteen years. During his continuous political 
career, which extended for thirty-four years from 1783 to 1817, Findley 
remained a democratic representative of a democratic community and a 
faithful guardian of the rights of the frontiersmen who were his associates 
and his friends. To the interests and needs of his constituents he applied 
foresight and judgment through which he displayed genuine statesman- 
ship. Because of his strong character, he became a formidable factor in 
shaping public opinion throughout the state. After a long and creditable 
career this remarkable politician retired from public position in 1817. 
After a severe illness he died in 1821 in his eightieth year at his residence 
in Unity Township, near Latrobe, and was buried in the Unity Meeting 
House cemetery.?° 


28 “William Findley,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 5: 449 
(1881). 


29 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1798-1802, passim. 


30 Niles’ Weekly Register, 20:112 (April 14, 1821). 
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ISAAC MEASON, THE FIRST IRONMASTER 
WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES': 


EVELYN ABRAHAM 


THER MEN in western Pennsylvania may have preceded Isaac Mea- 
O son by a few months in the building of iron furnaces, but he was the 
first man west of the Alleghenies to make a huge fortune in the iron and 
coal business, the first in a long line of great ironmasters such as Frick 
and Carnegie. 

From a pioneer in practically untouched woodlands, Isaac Meason 
grew with the country until he loomed the largest industrialist in the re- 
gion. It was he who sponsored the first iron suspension bridge in the 
world; it was he who backed a Welshman bringing the rolled bar iron 
process from Britain; it was from Isaac Meason’s busy wharf and boat 
yard at the mouth of Dunbar Creek that flatboats loaded with iron sugar 
kettles set out for Louisiana, and barge loads of salt kettles and Dutch 
ovens started down the river for families farther west. It was the men of 
Isaac Meason’s forge who fashioned the six large iron screws for the 
presses used at the first paper mill west of the mountains.” 

The world might do without gold, even without a gold standard, but 
take from it its iron and the face of the earth is altered. Today the steel 
made from iron forms the framework of civilization; at an earlier day 
the quantity of iron used might not have been so great but its function was 
as basic. For when the first settlers came over the mountain they needed 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 28, 
1936. Miss Abraham, contributor of the biographical sketch of Isaac Meason in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography and author of a booklet on pioneer life entitled Over the 
Mountains (see ante, 19:232—September, 1936), was then engaged in newspaper work 
at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Ed. 

2 Franklin Ellis, ed., History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 250 (Philadelphia, 
1882); historical scrapbook and Isaac Meason account books, Uniontown Public Library; 


“Pioneer Iron Industry,” in Fort Necessity and Historic Shrines of the Redstone Country, 
114 (Uniontown, 1932). 
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iron to master the forest—iron in the ax heads, iron ploughs, iron in the 
gun barrels and in the cooking pots. 

At first the iron had to be brought to the settlers by pack horses over 
the mountains, then the mountains themselves turned out to be rich in 
iron ore, and enterprising persons built furnaces for smelting it, and 
forges, where the iron ore was turned into usable articles. These furnaces 
and other local industries put the pack train out of business, just as, later, 
the Great Lakes ore banks and rail transportation silenced the furnaces 
themselves. 

Isaac Meason’s neighbor, Colonel William Crawford, who later was 
burned at the stake by enraged Indians, left the first recorded mention 
of iron ore in western Pennsylvania when in 1780 he surveyed a farm 
on the Monongahela “to include a Bank of Iron Ore.” Of three iron 
furnaces established west of the Alleghenies before 1791, Union Fur- 
nace, on Dunbar Creck, operated by Meason and Dillon, did the only 
profitable business with continued success. In the Pittsburgh Gazette of 
April 19, 1794, Meason, Dillon & Co. advertised that they had for sale 
“At their Furnace on Dunbar’s run, Fayette county, three miles from 
Stewart’s crossings, on Youghiogheny river, a supply of well assorted 
CaAsTINGs, which they will sell for cash at the reduced price of Thirty- 
Five Pounds per ton.” 

In 1783, with five hundred acres, seven horses, seven cattle, eight 
sheep, seven white people, and no negroes recorded as his property and 
household in the tax book, Isaac Meason was not by any means the largest 
landholder in Tyrone Township, Westmoreland County (now part of 
Fayette). Two years later his tax had grown to be five times larger than 
that of any other resident of the district, and it continued to mount as he 
lent money to the careless backwoods people and took over their farms 
when they lacked cash to meet the payments, or else bought land rights 
from people who turned farther west to take up new holdings.* By 1788, 
at a time when land was the standard of wealth and prestige, he num- 
bered his acres by the thousands.’ 


3 Ellis, Fayette County, 233. 


4 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 22: 391, 577; Fayette County Archives, Deed 
Book 267, p. 45; Deed Book A, p. 262, 363. 
5 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 26: 779. 
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Roads, ferries, and bridges are first essentials in the development of a 
new country. Isaac Meason aimed to increase the value of his holdings by 
petitioning the government in Harrisburg for a ferry at Connellsville, for 
a road “from Zachariah Connell’s (Connellsville) to Isaac Meason’s, on 
Jacob’s Creek” in 1788, and for a road “from Meason’s Iron-Works 
to the mouth of Big Redstone” in 1794. In 1804, as commissioner, he 
had power to receive subscriptions for capital stock in the Union and 
Cumberland Turnpike Road, a project abandoned the next year when 
Congress voted funds for a national road over the same route.° 

When it came to bridges, Isaac Meason’s business acumen, foresight, 
faith, and intelligence were probably responsible for the erection, near his 
place on Jacob’s Creek, of the first iron suspension bridge in the world. 
He was all the more willing to sponsor it as the iron used in its construc- 
tion would more than likely be cast in his forge near by. James Finley of 
Fayette County had patented the design, and on April 14, 1801, the 
commissioners of Fayette and Westmoreland counties met and com- 
pleted the contract with Finley “to build a bridge supported with iron at 
or near Isaac Meason’s, over Jacob’s Creek, for the sum of six hundred 
dollars,” one half to be paid by each county. The plans called for “ ‘a 
patent Iron chain suspension’ structure of seventy feet span...to be 
completed ready for use on or before Dec. 15, 1801.” This bridge was 
on the principal road between Connellsville and Mount Pleasant.’ 

In spite of those who urged him not “to impose on Mr. Meason, as 
it might ruin the old gentleman,” Thomas C. Lewis, a Welshman, came 
to Fayette County in 1816 and persuaded the elderly Mr. Meason to 
finance a mill for puddling and rolling bar iron. Mr. Lewis, who had 
learned the process in Wales, had tried without avail for more than a 
year to convince eastern ironmasters that iron could be made into bars 
by rolling instead of by hammering as had been done in the past. It was 
the western ironmaster, Isaac Meason, who, at the end of a pioneer life, 
once more forwarded the industrial growth of the West by financing a 


project that forged one more link in the development of the great west- 


6 Ellis, Fayette County, 249, 252. 
7 Ellis, Fayette County, 250; Joseph N. Kane, Famous First Facts, 104 (New York, 
1934). Kane errs in reporting the cost to have been six thousand dollars. 
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ern Pennsylvania iron and coal industry, an industry in which he had 
been the first to achieve success.® 

With Meason’s financial backing, Lewis built two puddling furnaces 
and one refining furnace at Plumsock, or Upper Middletown, near 
Dunbar. He made the patterns for new rolls which were cast at the 
Union Furnace, brought to the mill, and there turned by the master 
mechanic’s brother, George Lewis, recently arrived from Wales. Three 
other Lewis brothers from Wales were present on September 15, 1817, 
at the newly completed rolling mill to test the process and, for the first 
time in America, prove that rolled bar iron could be manufactured as 
successfully as trip-hammered bar iron. 

Four months later Isaac Meason died, and his executors offered for 
sale ““Plumsock Iron Works, the most valuable property on the western 


+) eg 


side of the mountains.” ‘The Plumsock mill is said to be the second to have 
used coke in the manufacturing of iron. The advertisement stated that 
‘An inexhaustible pit of coal, within one hundred yeards [sic] of the 
forge, supplies the only fuel used in making the iron. Three men with a 
horse and cart are sufficient to raise the coke and haul to the forge all the 
coal necessary for keeping the works in full operation.” 

Far different is this picture of industry from the wilderness Isaac Mea- 
son had found when he entered the western country before 1771. Still 
in his twenties, the young man from Virginia came to a section where, 
legally, no white man could settle. Yet in spite of the Indian treaty that 
forbade them to use land not yet bought from the Indians, about 150 
pioneer families lived south of Pittsburgh. The young Isaac Meason had 
looked over the hilly woodlands; he had picked out a good farm on 
Jacob’s Creek with a clearing and a log cabin already set up. Meason 
called his place Mount Pleasant and in 1772 when purchase of the land 
became legal he took steps to buy the 323-acre tract, located in what is 
now Fayette County."° In those early days Lawrence Harrison and his 
family lived near by, and in 1772 Isaac Meason and Catherine Harrison 
were secretly married. Why did Meason force ali the witnesses, the mag- 

S Ellis, Fayette County, 240. 


9 Fort Necessity and Historic Shrines of the Redstone Country, 119. 
10 Fayette County Archives, Deed Book 267, p. 45; Boyd Crumrine, ed., History of 


Washington County, Pennsylvania, 216 (Philadelphia, 1882). 
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istrate who performed the ceremony, and his bride herself to swear upon 
the Holy Evangelist that they would not tell of his marriage? It happened 
long ago, in April of the year 1772, when thick forests hid the land 
where coke ovens and slag piles now fume." 

In these backwoods were no newspapers specializing in tales about 
the private lives of prominent people, so that, as Isaac Meason built up 
his great fortune from iron and coal, as he bought his thousands upon 
thousands of acres of land, built his iron furnaces and forges, laid out his 
Georgian mansion at Mount Braddock, took his seat in the state assem- 
bly and later in the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania,'* not 
one word about his early eccentricity appeared in the public prints. There 
may have been whispers among the early settlers, but Catherine Harrison 
shared all the honors of her husband’s eminence, thanks to her brother 
who had brought the matter to court, and there was no hint of an early 
scandal to interrupt the serenity of her old age as one of the few aristo- 
cratic ladies of the western land. 

Four years before he met death among the Indians by torture, Wil- 
liam Harrison saw to it that his sister received her due in the eyes of the 
law and of the world. Why Catherine had to use legal measures to se- 
cure her rights remains locked antong the secrets of the past, as is the 
exact place where Isaac Meason, “a gentleman from Virginia,” origi- 
nated and spent his earliest days. 

There was an Isaac Meason in the company that Captain John Lacey 
commanded under Anthony Wayne in the American Revolutionary 
struggles of 1776—77."3 It may be that this Isaac Meason was Catherine 
Harrison’s husband, although no other records ever mention that Mea- 
son, the ironmaster, served in the Revolutionary army. The possibility 
that Isaac Meason was away at war in 1776-77 may account for the fact 
that Catherine became nervous about the legal standing of her four-year- 
old son Thomas and asked her brother to gather together the witnesses 
and prove in court her standing as a legal wife. 

The record of the proceedings, unnoticed for years among old papers 

11'The account of Meason’s marriage is based on records in Crumrine, Washington 
County, 216, 217. 


12 Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, 11: 405, 406. 
13 Pennsylvania Archives, fifth series, 2: 150. 
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in Washington, Pennsylvania, reveals that in December, 1777, John 
Stephenson, Thomas Gist, Joseph Beeler, and Edmund Rice received 
summons to appear before the court and testify what they knew concern- 
ing the marriage of Catherine Harrison with Isaac Meason. On April 
28, 1778, the men appeared. Thomas Gist swore that in April, 1772, 
acting as a magistrate of Yohogania County, Virginia (now part of 
Fayette County), he had performed the ceremony according to the rites 
of the Church of England, and had sworn not to divulge the marriage 
unless legally called upon for such purpose. John Stephenson and Joseph 
Beeler swore that they were present at the marriage, that they had prom- 
ised not to tell about it, and that Catherine had also promised Isaac not to 
tell. Joseph Beeler even went further and said “that there was a pre-en- 
gagement between the said Isaac and Catharine That upon divulging the 
said marriage contrary to the will of the sd Isaac the said parties should 
be absolved from any obligation to each other as man and wife.”'* Isaac 
was thirty years old, Catherine twenty-nine, at the time of the wedding, 
so their secret cannot be put down as the hot-headed impulse of rash 
youth, 

Isaac’s reasons for concealing his marriage had become unimportant by 
1778. On January 3, 1779, nine months after his legal marriage had 
been proved in court, a second son, Isaac Meason, Jr., appeared. Ap- 
parently the parents lived happily together from then on for forty years. 
They had two more children, Elizabeth and Mary, each of whom re- 
ceived more than a thousand acres of land by the terms of their father’s 
will. Their mother received one-third of the entire income from the 
estate, plus one thousand dollars per year as her dower right; half the 
mansion house; and the gardens, furniture, cows, a horse, and two negro 
slaves, Harry and Marcia."’ 

When Isaac Meason died, on Friday, January 23, 1818, his children 
fell heir to considerably more than twenty thousand acres of the best coal 
and iron land in western Pennsylvania. Thomas Meason, the eldest son, 
had died six years before, so to Isaac Meason, Jr., came sixteen thousand 
acres, including the town of New Haven, a bridge and ferry across the 


14 Crumrine, Washington County, 217. 
'§ Fayette County Archives, Will Book 1, p. 579. 
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Youghiogheny River, saltworks, iron furnaces, forges, rolling mills, grist- 
mills, and, symbol of pride and property, the Mansion House at Mount 
Braddock, a plantation purchased from descendants of that old wilder- 
ness scout and guide of Washington, Christopher Gist. 

It has never before been mentioned, except in the book of deeds where 
the record lies, that four hundred acres of Gist’s land where Mount Brad- 
dock stands were put up for sale in 1788 to satisfy a debt of nine pounds. 
Meason made the highest bid and took the whole 400 acres for thirty 
pounds, less than the price of a ton of iron; the next spring he bid in 
620) acres of the same farm for thirty-one pounds. The Gist heirs took 
legal action against him five years later, and Meason finally paid them 
1,200 pounds for the entire property of more than a thousand acres."® 

Mount Braddock takes its name from the unfortunate British officer 
who stopped there on his disastrous expedition against the French and In- 
dians in 1755. He had planned to drive the French from Fort Duquesne, 
but only a few days later, fatally wounded in the battle at which his 
troops were defeated, he was carried back over the same route and was 
buried in the blue hills just east of Mount Braddock. 

At that time, and even earlier, when Washington reconnoitered this 
territory, Mount Braddock was krtown as Gist’s Place. Gist had chosen 
this site between the last mountain ridge and the headwaters of the Ohio, 
as a likely spot for a trading post, a link in the chain of communication 
between eastern merchants and fur traders in the Ohio country, and had 
built his log house and storerooms there, in the uttermost wilderness. 

In 1802, by the site of Gist’s trading post, Isaac Meason, as a person 
of prominence, a judge, a great landholder, and owner of many mills, 
built himself a limestone house worthy of his dignity and affluence. 
Mount Braddock is a Georgian mansion; its equal is not often found west 
of the mountains. It is built on a commanding slope of ground; behind it 
rise the quiet blue ridges of the Alleghenies, and in front of it the hills 
grow small and fade away toward the plains of the West. 

Unlike the Albert Gallatin house at Friendship Hill, the house and 
garden of Mount Braddock are laid out in a symmetrical and balanced 
architectural plan. The central axis of the house is accented by three 
16 Fayette County Archives, Deed Book A, p. 262; Deed Book C, p. 297. 
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repetitions of the round arch—the fan light on the doorway, a similar 
fan light on the central window of the second story, and a third round 
arch window in the pediment. A chaste rinceau and leaf decoration in 
the pediment balance the hospitable sweep of the steps and columned 
doorway. A one-story kitchen wing on the north has an exact counter- 
part in the opposite office wing, and the whole facade forms part of a 
great circle continued by stone walls sweeping round a sloping terrace 
originally planted with stately walnut trees. Formerly the wall was 
crowned by a fence of iron pickets rhythmically arranged and at intervals 
accented by an urn-shaped finial. When the whole plan is put on paper 
it makes an almost mathematical design, even the wellhead near the 
house balancing a horse block by the gate. 

Of the same architectural style as Mount Pleasant, and Cliveden near 
Philadelphia, Mount Braddock, mansion of the western ironmaster, was 
a proud place, built by a gentleman whose enterprise in a new country 
permitted him to erect a home similar to the ones he had admired, and 
perhaps lived in, during his youth. At Mount Braddock, Isaac Meason 
extended hospitality to the traveler along the Great Road to Pittsburgh: 
Bishop Asbury remarks in his journal on July 10, 1808, “On Monday 
I went to Colonel Mason’s, and was kindly received in his splendid, 
useful, good house.”'7 

Isaac Meason’s grandfather’s clock was the tallest, his hall the broad- 
est, his dining-room table the longest, in three counties. Today the garden 
and halls are bare, the swags and putt: of the great mantel pieces done 
over in golden oak. Yet some of the original furnishings are still cherished 
by their owners as belonging to the first western Ironmaster. The late 
Jacob Lynn found the grandfather’s clock covered with green paint in 
the stable of a neighboring old negress. When the paint had been scraped 
off, the good proportions and delicate inlay of its fine walnut case showed. 
Besides the clock, Mr. Lynn also owned Isaac Meason’s three-piece din- 
ing table, made to seat twenty-four people, and a silver punch ladle 
which served many guests at that same table in Meason’s day. The ladle 
is now in the possession of Joseph R. Nutt of Cleveland. 


17 Francis Asbury, Journal... from August 7, 1771, to December 7, 1815, 3: 246 
(New York, 1821). 
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In January, 1818, the following obituary appeared in the Connells- 
ville Herald: 


Died—On Friday, the 23rd inst., Col. Isaac Meason, of Mt. Braddock. Mr. 
Meason was an early settler in this county, frequently a representative in the 
assembly, and for some time a member of the supreme executive council of the 
state of Pennsylvania; after the adoption of the present constitution, he was ap- 
pointed one of the associate judges of Fayette county. His life has been spent 
in unremitting industry and with uncommon success; he was the first who 
manufactured iron in this county with success, and the present improved state 
of that manufacture is greatly indebted to him; he is now brought to the close 
of his labors, but as a useful member of society, his place will not soon be 


supplied. 


Isaac Meason was buried in the family burying plot at Mount Brad- 
dock, but later, when the mansion had passed into other hands, he and 
Catherine Harrison were taken to Oak Grove Cemetery, Uniontown, 
where they now lie side by side, with generations of less noteworthy des- 
cendants about them."® 


18 For much of the information used in the preparation of this article, the author is 
indebted to McClellan Leonard of Uniontown, whose lifelong hobby has been a study of 
the history of the iron industry in western Pennsylvania—a study one of the fruits of 
which is a paper prepared for a meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania om “Charcoal Furnaces of Fayette County and 
Their Associations.” 

The author desires also to acknowledge a letter and a booklet received from Dr. Charles 
L. Lewis of Pittsburgh. Dr. Lewis is the only living grandson of the George Lewis who, 
with his brother Thomas, made the machinery for and produced the first rolled bar iron 
in America as related above. Martha E. Lewis of Pittsburgh, a granddaughter of Thomas, 
married Alfred Hicks, first president of the Allegheny Steel Company, and their daugh- 
ter, May Alice, married the late Harry E. Sheldon, also a president of Allegheny Steel, 
who carried on the pioneering tradition of his wife’s family by first introducing stainless 
steel to the market. Of the descendants of George Lewis, five great-grandsons and two 
great-great-grandsons are now actively engaged with Allegheny Steel, and it was a 
grandson of his, another George, who founded the Penn Iron and Steel Company at 
Creighton. 


























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 19 36° 


HE OUTSTANDING development in the work of the society in the 
. 1936 was the completion, on August 31, of the specially-fi- 
nanced, five-year project of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 
and the return of the society to its normal work and to dependence upon 
its own resources. With the accomplishments of the survey, fully re- 
viewed as they are in the December number of the magazine, the mem- 
bers are already familiar, and this report will be confined to the work of 
the society as such. 

Financial problems loomed large and still press for adequate and per- 
manent solution. The society has less than two thousand dollars of en- 
dowment and has never had more than five or six thousand dollars of 
regular annual income. A small reserve built up in the days before the 
survey, when there was but one salaried employee, has been wiped out 
despite increases in membership and membership dues, because of in- 
creased costs of operating an enlarged building, and because of the failure 
during a four-year period of the annual county appropriation of one thou- 
sand dollars. The society entered the year 1936 with a balance in its gen- 
eral fund of only $733.19, and with the prospect of having to carry on 
alone, without the survey, beginning in September. At the same time the 
society was obligated to make two final payments to the survey totaling 
$2,500. The latter sum had been fully subscribed, but failures in pay- 
ments, caused by death and otherwise, left a deficit of $277.00 to be 
made up from the general fund. In the meantime payment of the usual 
city appropriation of $2,000 was being delayed, and it became necessary, 
in order to meet both ordinary running expenses and the society’s full 


1 Report of the director of the society read at the annual meeting on January 26, 
1937. Ed. 
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obligation to the survey, to transfer to the general fund as a loan the bal- 
ance of $662.17 then remaining of the equipment fund provided by the 
Buhl Foundation in connection with the survey. It was at about this time 
that the curator of the museum, Miss Emma D. Poole, passed away, and 
it was because of the existing financial stringency and uncertainty as to the 
future that for several months no one was appointed to take her place. 

Before the end of the survey, however, the city appropriation was re- 
leased, and the county appropriation was restored, through the efforts of 
Judge Reid, Mr. Garland, Judge Ewing, and Mr. Potter, to the extent 
of five hundred dollars for the remaining half of 1936, and with fair 
prospects of full restoration in 1937. 

The passing of the survey and the disbandment of its staff of ten at 
the end of August would have left the society entirely unstaffed had not 
the executive committee, and later the council, authorized the retention 
of the director and three part-time assistants as employees of the society. 
It was felt that the services developed by and in association with the sur- 
vey must be maintained without too serious curtailment, even though 
resources in hand or definitely in prospect were not and still are not 
sufficient to carry this modest set-up more than a few months. Little 
could have been accomplished during the last four months of the year 
without the assistance of Mr. Sessa, who is serving part-time as office 
secretary and general assistant, of Mr. Harpster, who devotes his time 
principally to the conduct of the museum, and of Mrs. Sellers, who, with 
a pittance by way of salary, devotes considerable time to work on the 
magazine. Some help with routine work, about equivalent to that of one 
person working full-time for three months, was received from NYA stu- 
dents assigned to the society through the University of Pittsburgh. 

Even under the survey, earlier in the year, the staff available for so- 
ciety work was about as limited, for the survey increasingly. concentrated 
on the completion of its written histories, and the year’s accomplishments 
in the line of the society’s own regular work fell considerably below those 
of previous years under the survey in important respects. 

Some activities, it is true, have been carried on much as before, with 


varying degrees of gain or loss in effectiveness. Every effort has been 
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made to keep the magazine up to the high standard previously attained, 
although this has occasionally delayed publication, and the preparation 
and printing of indexes to the annual volumes has unavoidably fallen far 
behind schedule. Six regular program meetings, a down-town luncheon 
meeting, and a rally of representatives of other local organizations of like 
interests—all held in the course of the year—usually attracted respectable 
audiences and were invariably interesting and stimulating. The annual 
tour, conducted jointly with the summer session of the University of 
Pittsburgh, visited Butler, Oil City, Titusville, Cook Forest, and Clar- 
ion, and was considered by veterans of these tours to have been the most 
interesting and enjoyable of the five pilgrimages thus made. 

Service to readers and to inquirers by mail or telephone has been fairly 
well maintained, but not without difficulty in the case of simultaneous 
calls in the days following the disbandment of the relatively large survey 
staff. In the museum department, a notable series of special exhibits was 
inaugurated in September, beginning with one commemorating the ses- 
quicentennial of the establishment of the Pittsburgh Gazette, and con- 
tinuing with a display appropriate to Fire Prevention Week, another of 
mementoes of past campaigns and elections, and a fourth, now on display, 
of early western Pennsylvania paintings and lithographs, the catalogue of 
which was printed through the generosity of Mrs. William Reed 
Thompson. Moreover, in preparation for future exhibits and for the ef- 
fective conduct of the museum as a whole, the work of the former cura- 
tor, in the way of recording, numbering, and otherwise bringing all mu- 
seum objects under effective control, has been continued and considerably 
expanded. Publicity for the work of the society has been sought, occasion- 
ally with signal success, through the mediums of press, platform, and 
radio. 

On the other hand, the society has lost ground or failed to make 
satisfactory gains in the matter of membership and in the collection, care, 
and making available of materials for reference and research. 

The society gained 38 new members during the year, but lost 60. Of 
the latter, 15 were removed by death, 16 by resignation, and 29 because 
of nonpayment of dues. On the other hand, the number of organizations 
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affiliated with the society as institutional members was increased by 4. 
The total membership on January 1, 1937, was 651 and included 1 cor- 
responding, 8 institutional, and 642 active members. Of the active mem- 
bers, 9 were life, 4 contributing, 47 sustaining, 570 annual, and 12 
associate. It is perhaps significant that losses of active members, outside of 
those removed by death, were heaviest among the newer members, par- 
ticularly those brought in during the special membership campaign of 
1934- 

Considerable additions have been made to the collections of the society, 
but not nearly as many, particularly in the way of private papers, as might 
have been expected with more of a staff and greater assurance of adequate 
and permanent care for them here. To the library have been added some 
350 books and pamphlets, which brings the total to about 5,200. This 
does not include the Darlington collection of about 3,000 books and 
bound newspapers belonging to the University of Pittsburgh, which was 
on deposit with the society for a number of years and was transferred to 
the new quarters of the university library on May 1, 1936. Among note- 
worthy individual contributions to the society’s collections may be men- 
tioned: a collection of some 200 books and pamphlets from the library of 
the late Charles W. Dahlinger, the gift of Mrs. Dahlinger; a complete 
file of the American Monthly Magazine, publication of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Revolution, from the Pittsburgh 
chapter of that organization; twenty volumes and as many issues of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography from the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; a unique manuscript map of Pittsburgh in 1805 
from Mrs. J. B. Shea; a number of photographs of historic sites from 
Mrs. Omar S. Decker; an American flag picked up at Chateau Thierry, 
an attractive painting of the Forsythe Log House, and other interesting 
items from Mr. Thomas Mellon II; and a museum wall display case 
and the contents thereof, which Miss Ilka M. Stotler has undertaken to 
maintain as a permanent memorial of Miss Poole. 

The care of the collections has suffered most under the recent reduc- 


tions of staff and resources. The budget, adventuresome enough as it 
was and is, could not be stretched to include a trained librarian, and the 
systematic maintenance and development of the library as a working tool 
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has therefore been virtually at a standstill since before the discontinuance 
of the survey. In the first part of the year, the survey librarian, in addition 
to assisting with editorial work and waiting on readers, catalogued some- 
thing over one hundred books and pamphlets, arranged the back files of 
unbound serials, and made extensive readjustments of the shelving ar- 
rangements in the library and newspaper sections following the removal 
of the Darlington collection, but since then incoming materials have piled 
up or have had to be filed, oftentimes, only in rough working order. This 
answers for the time being but in the long run makes for waste of time 
and inaccessibility of materials. These materials are as much as ever in 
demand, and the society renders an important public service in this respect 
only in so far as it cares for them properly and makes them readily avail- 
able. 

For one exceptionally useful reference tool acquired during the year 
the society is indebted to the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The latter 
had all index entries in back volumes of the society’s magazine copied on 
cards by WPA workers, and thoughtfully provided a duplicate set for the 
use of the society. NYA workers assisting the latter have been consolidat- 
ing the cards for the several indexes, with the result that in the part of the 
alphabet so far covered one may consult a single index instead of seven- 
teen to find what the magazine has to offer on a given subject. 

The society continues to encourage the use of its building, particularly 
the auditorium, by other agencies of like interests. The morning and 
afternoon sessions of the annual history conference of the University of 
Pittsburgh were held here in April. Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, of the his- 
tory department of the university, conducts a weekly seminar in western 
Pennsylvania history in the research room upstairs, and Dr. Russell J. 
Ferguson brought two of his classes here for the purpose of discussing and 
examining some of the raw materials of history in the society’s collections. 
Among other groups that have used the auditorium for meetings, and in 
one case for an afternoon tea, are the honorary history fraternity Phi 
Alpha Theta, the Dolly Madison chapter of the Daughters of 1812, the 
Colonial Dames, and the Pittsburgh chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

The society has assisted and in turn stands to benefit by a number of 
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WPA records projects, one of which, the Survey of Federal Archives in 
Western Pennsylvania, has made its headquarters here since early in 
1936. The results of the work of the latter are being duplicated for the 
files here. Another mutually advantageous arrangement is one whereby 
Dr. Ferguson continues to occupy an office here, where he has in his 
keeping and undergoing examination, with the assistance of a number of 
NYA students, an extremely valuable loan collection of manuscripts that 
eventually the owner may perhaps be persuaded to leave here perman- 
ently if conditions are favorable. 

That last proviso suggests what may be considered at once the society’s 
gravest problem and greatest opportunity—the question, that is, whether 
the society is going to be both willing and able to care for properly and 
make fullest use of the equipment, facilities, and materials for reference 
and research to which in a sense it has fallen heir, or whether it will or 
must be content with carrying on only its more direct promotional and 
educational activities. In order to carry on, in either or both ways, it 
needs, not only the aid of a greatly enlarged membership, but also, and 
very soon, the moral and material support of individuals, groups, or insti- 
tutions that can afford to make substantial gifts or bequests. There is 
room for distinction as well as opportunity for noteworthy public service, 
even in this city of great achievements, for any person or agency who 
would set on its feet, or start definitely on the way to “social security,” 
this too-long-neglected outlet for the voice of the past. 


FRANKLIN F. HOLBROOK 























HISTORY BUNKED 
HISTORY BUNKED 


0 THE precise historian, the carelessness with which most “shrines” 
‘has landmarks are labeled is a matter to be deeply deplored; yet in 
most cases history itself suffers little, and the historian may be glad that 
the doubtful shrine is actually stimulating public interest in his hero. 
Thus the true George Washington has never been obscured merely be- 
cause he failed to sleep in a few of the beds that are proudly exhibited as 
harboring, at one time or another, some of his dreams. 

When, however, two landmarks exist for which identical claims are 
made, the situation becomes more serious, particularly if both are birth- 
places, for then the innocent tourist may be lead to believe that the sub- 
ject of the shrines was born twice, or in two places at the same time, 
whichever would be more feasible biologically. 

The city of Pittsburgh is in the unfortunate position of being told that 
it has been mistaken in believing that Stephen Foster was born in his 
“birthplace”; that the memorial it maintains at 3600 Penn Avenue is 
not located on the spot where America’s Troubadour first saw the light. 
This news is conveyed by no less an historian than Henry Ford, who, per- 
haps to uphold his theory that history is bunk, has purchased another 
birthplace and moved it to far-off Dearborn, Michigan, where it will be 
more fully appreciated in the august authenticity of Greenfield Village. 

The controversy in which this action of Mr. Ford’s is involved is by no 
means new; it dates from before 1914, the year in which James H. Park 
purchased and presented to the city of Pittsburgh the house standing at 
3600 Penn Avenue. Even before that time there were those who stated 
that the so-called “house at the forks” (3414 Penn Avenue) was the real 
birthplace of Stephen Foster. 

Until the present time the controversy has never been satisfactorily set- 
tled. Four years ago, when I was engaged in writing Foster’s biography," 
the farthest I could go in the matter, from available evidence, was to 
present the facts that were known at the time and to express an opinion 
that the city had the right location. Since then Mrs. Evelyn Foster 


1 Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour (New York, °1934). 
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Morneweck, niece of Stephen Foster and daughter of Morrison Foster, 
has examined the question far more deeply than it has ever been stud- 
ied before. After several years’ labor she has marshaled the facts and has 
prepared and published a booklet that seems to dispose of the question for 
all time.” 

Mrs. Morneweck has omitted nothing that would have any bearing on 
the case. If her booklet is marked by any fault, it is that of tending to 
confuse the reader by an overwhelming amount of evidence. Neverthe- 
less, she has probably been wise in including everything that has come to 
light and has been discussed, thus rendering refutation of her statements 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

The city’s memorial at 3600 Penn Avenue is a stone structure that 
bears no resemblance to a contemporary painting of the old “White Cot- 
tage,” the Foster homestead. A few hundred yards down the street, at 
3414, there stood until the summer of 1934 a frame building that re- 
sembled the “White Cottage” in general outline, if not in a number of 
details. It may have been because the house at 3414 was of frame con- 
struction and looked somewhat like the “White Cottage,” that a tradi- 
tion grew up to the effect that it, rather than a house that once stood on 
the site of the stone house at 3600, was the actual birthplace of Stephen 
Foster. Whatever the reason, there have always been those who were 
ready to say that Mr. Park bought the wrong house. 

This was the situation when announcement was made, in May of 
1934, that Mr. Henry Ford had purchased the birthplace of Stephen 
Foster and would remove it to Greenfield Village. The announcement 
in the papers further stated that the house Mr. Ford had purchased was 
not the house commonly believed to be Foster’s birthplace and maintained 
by the city of Pittsburgh as a memorial, but was the actual birchplace, 
which stood a few hundred yards distant, at 3414 Penn Avenue. 

Students of Foster’s life immediately became interested, for they as- 
sumed that Mr. Ford’s agents had gone into the question thoroughly and 


2 The Birthplace of Stephen C. Foster as Recorded by His Father, Mother and Brother, 
and Other Contemporary Authorities. Compiled by Evetyn Foster Morneweck. (Pri- 
vately printed, ‘1936. 39 p. Illustrations, maps.) 
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knew what they were about. Unfortunately, those who have been in 
touch with the situation since the time of Mr. Ford’s purchase have 
learned that most of his agents’ researches have been undertaken since 
the purchase was made and that the “evidence” they have procured con- 
sists largely of affidavits made by elderly residents, based principally on 
what these “old-timers” had heard from older friends and relatives in 
past years. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Morneweck and others proceeded to gather contem- 
porary documentary evidence. In her booklet she shows that William 
Barclay Foster, father of Stephen, originally owned a considerable tract 
of land in what is now the Lawrenceville section of Pittsburgh. This tract 
he purchased in 1814 and on it he built his own home—the “White 
Cottage.” The rest of the property was divided into lots. Early in the 
1820’s, W. B. Foster was the victim of hard times, and on May 6, 1826, 
about two months before Stephen was born, the Bank of the United 
States foreclosed the mortgage it held on the entire property. The Foster 
family, however, remained in their home as tenants until September 6, 
1827. 

On the early maps the location of the present 3600 Penn Avenue was 
on lot 9; that of 3414 was on lots 6 and 7. On these maps the name of 
William B. Foster was written beneath what appears to be the diagram 
of a house on lot 9. Both parcels of land were involved in the foreclosure 
proceedings in 1826. On September 6, 1827, the Bank of the United 
States sold lot 9 (with an area of approximately four acres) to Malcolm 
Leech. The price was four thousand dollars, and the property was desig- 
nated as “being the same premises now in the tenure occupancy of Wil- 
liam B. Foster.” 

Subsequent transfers cited by Mrs. Morneweck from the deed books 
bring the history of lot 9 down to the present day, through various own- 
ers to James H. Park in 1914, and from Mr. Park to the city of Pitts- 
burgh. The fact that the present house in no way resembles the original 
“White Cottage” is satisfactorily explained by an account of alterations 
made by various owners, particularly by Andrew Kloman, one of An- 
drew Carnegie’s early partners. Kloman owned the property from 1864 
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until his death, after which it was sold by his heirs in 1883. First a stone 
addition was built to the original frame house; then the frame house was 
torn down and a stone wing erected in its place. Thus no part of the 
original “White Cottage,” except possibly the foundation, was left 
standing. 

A few months after lot 9 was sold, the Bank of the United States dis- 
posed of lots 6 and 7, together with lots 3, 4, and 5. These were sold to 
various purchasers on January 8, 1828, lots 6 and 7 going to William 
Toman. The price was $250 per lot, and the combined area of the five 
lots was about four acres, approximately the same as that of lot 9. Thus 
within six months of each other two sales occurred, each involving prop- 
erties of approximately four acres. For one of them (lot 9) the price was 
$4,000; for the other (lots 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7) it was only $1,250. 

It would be difficult to account for the difference in price by any other 
theory than that lots 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 had no buildings on them and that 
lot 9 contained the house indicated on the maps. According to this reason- 
ing, neither lot 6 nor lot 7 (the location of the present 3414 Penn Ave- 
nue) had any house on it when Stephen Foster, who was born on July 
4, 1826, was a year and a half old. Mrs. Morneweck further traces lots 
6 and 7 from William Toman through various owners to 1934, when 
the house on this property was sold to Henry Ford. 

It would seem as though the “tenure occupancy” clause in Macolm 
Leech’s deed (1826), the appearance of William B. Foster’s name under 
the diagram of a house on lot 9, and the discrepancy in selling price of 
the two properties would be sufficient evidence to authenticate the city’s 
memorial at 3600 Penn Avenue and to discredit completely the house 
Mr. Ford moved from 3414 Penn Avenue. Mrs. Morneweck, however, 
does not rest her case on these apparent facts; she attacks the affidavits 
collected by Mr. Ford’s agents and points to several contradictions. For 
example, she shows that Mrs. Welch, Stephen Foster’s daughter, com- 
pletely contradicted herself in statements made at different times. Shortly 
before her death in 1935, Mrs. Welch was reported as saying that her 
father had frequently pointed out as his birthplace the house at 3414. In 
1924 she was quoted in a Pittsburgh newspaper as stating that there was 
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no doubt of the authenticity of 3600 Penn Avenue as the site of her fath- 
er’s birthplace. 

The strangest part of the whole affair is the attitude of the Ford or- 
ganization. Almost everything that Mrs. Morneweck has included in her 
booklet was known to them when they dedicated the shrine as Foster’s 
birthplace on July 4, 1935. As recently as last October (1936), I myself 
was informed verbally by a Ford official that nothing had been found to 
verify the house that had been moved to Greenfield Village. Almost a 
year before that, in December, 1935, when visiting the Ford offices I 
was told the same thing, and was assured that the house would not con- 
tinue to be labeled Foster’s birthplace until such verification was found. 
Yet the guidebook that makes the claim is still being sold at Greenfield 
Village, and in the November 16, 1936, issue of Time, Mr. Ford was 
quoted as saying: “There is no doubt of the genuineness of the home.” 

All of which is to be regretted. The prestige of the Ford organization 
is tremendous. Visitors to Greenfield Village for the most part believe 
what they are told, and they surely have a right to assume that statements 
in the guidebook are founded on fact. Moreover, the activities of Mr. 
Ford and his public statements are news. Whatever he does or says is 
reported in headlines; refutations, when printed, are generally relegated 
to the back pages of the newspapers. 

Mrs. Morneweck has done history a service by publishing indisputable 
evidence. It is a pity that what she has to say on the subject will probably 
achieve only a limited circulation. It should be required reading for all 
who purchase the Greenfield Village guidebook. 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey Joun Tasker Howarp 
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American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Sisrer Mary Aucustina (Ray), B.V.M., Ph.D. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 456 p.) 


A REVEALING analysis, this study is of value to those students of American 
intellectual history interested in securing perspective on the attitude of the 
average eighteenth-century American towards the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the first two chapters the writer, with the aid of thorough documenta- 
tion, shrewdly traces the English background and origins of the American non- 
Catholic conception of the papacy and the Church of Rome. The next three 
chapters vividly record the hostile interpretation of Catholic culture, the pre- 
dominant influence of the Protestant clergy in fostering that interpretation, 
and the influence of the educational system and the press in shaping the in- 
tellectual and religious ideas of the times. The author then appraises the prac- 
tical implications of this acquired American religious attitude and its influence 
on the social and political life of the average colonial Catholic; recreates the 
Catholic’s days as he saw and felt them; and interprets events and problems 
of the times, such as the Spanish-French-Indian conflicts, immigration, land- 
holding, and the franchise, in terms of their effect on him, his daily life, and 
material destiny. 

The beginnings of a happy change in attitude toward the blessings of re- 
ligious liberty and tolerance are revealed as the work progresses. The aid of 
Catholic France and Spain during the Revolution, the influence of Lafayette, 
and the efforts of the American Catholic laity brought about divergences from 
traditional religious prejudice and gradually altered the assumptior that the 
Roman Catholic was a social and political problem, essentially wanting in con- 
cern for democratic ideals and national unity. The effect that the federal and 
state constitutions had in promoting better relations between the various re- 
ligious denominations furnishes further evidence of changing conceptions of 
religious and social tolerance. The writer sums up the situation: “The ideal of 
religious liberty embodied in the constitutional bill of rights, together with 
the conception of social and political equality which was gradually accepted as 
the corollary of that vision, was destined for fuller, if not complete realization 
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... If much of the old prejudice remained, much also had disappeared. Both 
tendencies are reflected in the various phases of American life—in its legal 
aspects, its literary output, its human relationships. The most important single 
gain perhaps was the opportunity for the Catholic to live a normal social life, 
to slough off his own prejudices and to help his Protestant and deistic neigh- 
bor to do the same in the give and take of everyday life.” 

With an excellent format, copious notes, exhaustive bibliography, and in- 
dex, this book is both comprehensive and meticulous but far from pedantic. 
Its treatment of the controversial religious issues is both exceptionally well in- 
formed and eminently fair. Every page reveals the author as a sincere and 


painstaking research worker who has successfully achieved the historic sense. 


Duquesne University Francis KLEYLE 


The British Empire before the American Revolution: Provincial Char- 
acteristics and Sectional Tendencies in the Era Preceding the Ameri- 
can Crisis. In three volumes. By LAwrRENCE HENry Gipson, B.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S., professor of history and head of the de- 
partment of history and government, Lehigh University. (Caldwell, 
Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936. xxix, 301 p.; xxx, 383 
p.; XXxvi, 347 p. Maps.) : 
As INDICATED in an article by the reviewer in the September, 1936, issue 

of this magazine, the background of the early history of western Pennsyivania 
is complex and involves many different approaches. In this connection it can- 
not be overlooked that early western Pennsylvania was, from the point of view 
of its later history, fundamentally a by-product of the British Empire as it 
was in the eighteenth century. In these volumes Professor Gipson has endeav- 
ored with much success to furnish any interested reader a scholarly survey of 
the British Empire in the middle of that century. As noted in his preface and 
demonstrated in footnotes the author has devoted years of laborious research 
to his subject. It is probable that additional volumes are to follow these three, 
and it is to be hoped that nothing will prevent their issuance. 

To a great extent it is impossible to judge a whole by a mere part, but in 
so far as this can be done, it may be assumed that this comprehensive work, 
on its completion, will be a valuable contribution to British imperial historical 
writing. It is, of course, improbable that the treatment of any particular topic 
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in these volumes will be of great historical value to specialists in the history 
of that topic, but students of any one part of the British Empire have much 
to gain from this general and yet scholarly survey of other parts with which 
they may not be so familiar. The first volume, on Great Britain and Ireland, 
for example, furnishes for American historical scholars who have not special- 
ized in English history a valuable picture of British and Irish society in the 
crucial era of the eighteenth century. To the reviewer the volume seems a 
valuable supplement to the famous volumes of Osgood. Similarly it is highly 
probable that the second and third volumes, on T'he Southern Plantations and 
The Northern Plantations, will be valuable reading to those in the British 
Isles not closely familiar with the history of those parts of the empire lying 
beyond the Atlantic. A synthesis of this type, scholarly, well written, judi- 
cious, and unbiased, meets a need, So complex a subject as the British Em- 
pire could not well be treated satisfactorily in any other way. These and the 
volumes that are to follow are to be counted to the credit of the famous vision 
of Cecil Rhodes and viewed as a partial fulfillment of his hopes and expecta- 
tions. 

In such a work, some shortcomings are inescapable. Minor defects, such as 
quotations of considerable length without indentation, can be easily forgiven. 
The omission of important data is more serious—the chapters on New York 
state and Pennsylvania are inadequate by reason of such omission; and the 
author also shows a tendency to generalize on the basis of too few documents. 

Doubtless later volumes covering topics after 1750 will be of more specific 
interest to readers of this magazine, but a revealing light is shed in these three 
volumes on numerous matters that should be studied in acquiring an under- 
standing of the events and situations in western Pennsylvania during the 
eighteenth century. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


A History of Printing in the United States: The Story of the Introduc- 
tion of the Press and of its History and Influence during the Pioneer 
Period in Each State of the Union. By Douctas C. McMurrrie. 
Middle &§ Atlantic States, vol. 2. (New York, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 1936. xxvi, 462 p. Illustrations. ) 


A LITTLE more than a century and a quarter ago Isaiah Thomas, founder of 


the American Antiquarian Society, wrote his History of Printing in America. 
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Since that work was printed in 1810 and reprinted, with additions, in 1874, 
no comprehensive history of printing in the United States has been produced. 
Mr. McMurtrie has undertaken to write such a history and the present volume, 
although the first to appear, is the second of a four-volume work soon to be 
completed. It deals with the origin and growth of printing in each of the states 
of the Atlantic seaboard except the New England states and Florida. One chap- 
ter suffices for the story of pioneer printing in each state except New York, 
which is given an additional chapter, and Pennsylvania, which is important 
enough to require five chapters. 

The section that will appeal most to students of western Pennsylvania his- 
tory is the chapter on “The Western Spread of the Pennsylvania Press.” As 
late as 1785 Carlisle was the westernmost point in Pennsylvania where printing 
was done. The next year a tremendous step was taken when a press was trans- 
ported across the mountains to the forks of the Ohio, where on July 29, 1786, 
John Scull and Joseph Hall printed the first number of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
No copy of this issue, the first printing west of the Alleghenies, exists, nor of the 
next issue. The earliest copy known, the third number, is in the American An- 
tiquarian Society library. Similarly no copy of the first pamphet printed at 
Pittsburgh, a Fourth of July oration advertised in the Gazette in 1786, exists, 
but there is a copy in the American Antiquarian Society library of the second 
known pamphlet, the Pittsburgh Almanac for 1788. A reproduction of the title 
page is given in the present volume. The first book produced at Pittsburgh was 
the third volume of Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry, which was 
published in 1793 although dated 1713 to continue a typographical error in 
the preceding volume. 

In spite of the trials of a frontier publisher, the Gazette and its publishers 
managed to eke out an existence, and a second newspaper, the Tree of Liberty, 
was established in opposition to it in 1800. Other newspapers, notably the 
Commonwealth, Mercury, and Statesman, were established during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century. Probably the most important printer, pub- 
lisher, and bookseller in Pittsburgh was Zadok Cramer, whose typographical 
achievement was the second American edition of John Brown’s Dictionary of 
the Holy Bible, published in 1807 in two volumes with a total of 1,376 pages. 
Each volume was embellished with a folding frontispiece and twelve plates, 
and the two are said to have been the first illustrated work produced west of 
the Alleghenies. Cramer’s other publications, his annual Pittsburgh Almanack 
begun in 1802, his Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack begun in 1804, and his 
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numerous editions of the Navigator beginning in 1801, were also important. 
Pittsburgh became a publishing center for the West, and the names and contri- 
butions of many other printers and publishers are to be found in this history. 

Other towns in the region soon acquired printers and presses. Newspapers 
were usually the earliest productions of these presses, and there were several 
papers in western Pennsylvania before 1800, beginning at Washington in 1795, 
Uniontown in 1798, and Greensburg in 1799. Information about these and 
later newspapers, until about 1820, is drawn largely, as is noted in the preface, 
from Clarence E. Brigham’s bibliography of newspapers published in prelimi- 
nary form in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. No men- 
tion is made, however, of the first newspapers in Bedford, Somerset, Kittan- 
ning, Ebensburg, or Butler, although there were papers there before 1820, the 
period which saw newspapers established at Meadville, Beaver, Erie, Browns- 
ville, Mercer, Waynesburg, Indiana, Perryopolis, and Connellsville, as the au- 
thor indicates. Moreover, the omission, both in the chapter on the western 
spread of the Pennsylvania press and in the chapter on the German press, of 
notice of printing in Somerset is surprising. In addition to the newspapers in 
German and English produced there, Frederich Goeb in 1813 published a 
Bible in German at Somerset, which is said to have been the first Bible pub- 
lished west of the Susquehanna and was certainly the earliest printed in western 
Pennsylvania. A German edition of the New Testament was published at Som- 
erset the next year. A less serious omission in noting eighteenth century news- 
papers is that of the Western Sky, 1798, published at Beula in Cambria County. 
There was apparently only one number of this paper, printed to further the 
claims of Beula as a likely place for the county seat. No copy is known to exist, 
although one was described in the Ebensburg Alleghenian of February 7, 1861. 

The author cannot be severely censured for a few omissions in a work so 
comprehensive. Mr. McMurtrie’s researches in the history of printing in the 
region covered by the present volume have made available much more informa- 
tion on the subject than can be found in any other work. Numerous illustrations 
add to the value cf the book, and the bibliographies given, although not ex- 
haustive, are helpful. Placing the numerous footnotes in a section at the back 
of the volume is a feature that is annoying in a detailed work in which the 
notes are frequently as valuable as the text. But in spite of such minor defects 
the completed set will be distinctly valuable, and this volume in particular will 


be a helpful reference work for students of western Pennsylvania history. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Joun W. Harpster 
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Education in Pennsylvania, 1801-18 35, and Its Debt to Roberts Vaux. 
By JosepH J. McCappen, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1937. xviii, 372 p. Illustrations.) 


In this scholarly volume Dr. McCadden presents a combination of the history 
of education in Pennsylvania from 1801 to 1835 and the educational biography 
of Roberts Vaux, who was intimately connected with the educational history of 
that period. The real purpose, however, seems to be to outline the educational 
contributions of Vaux. The educational history appears to be presented merely 
to make the work of Vaux stand out more vividly. 

The first part of the opening chapter deals with the various attempts made 
in Pennsylvania immediately after 1800 to spread useful knowledge through 
various organizations and activities such as the charity schools operated by 
private organizations, the learned societies and libraries, and the enactment of 
certain state legislation concerning education, particularly the chartering of 
academies and colleges and the enactment of the Poor Laws of 1802, 1804, and 
1809. In the opinion of the reviewer, the latter part of this chapter is the best 
part of the entire book. Here the author clearly discusses four particular edu- 
cational movements which preceded and helped bring about the universal edu- 
cation movement in Pennsylvania. These were the Lancastrian school, the 
infant school, the Mechanics’ Institute and Lyceum, and Manual Labor move- 
ments. 

The second chapter deals with the connections and activities of Vaux in these 
various educational societies and movements; the next presents him as the 
founder and first president of the Philadelphia public schools; and in the last 
chapter an attempt is made to show the important part Vaux played in the es- 
tablishment of the free state-wide public-school system in Pennsylvania. 

In reading the latter part of the book one is nearly overawed by the exten- 
sive philanthropic and educational activities of Roberts Vaux. He was con- 
nected with more than fifteen societies and organizations of this type and was 
either the founder or the head of a number of them. He helped found and 
was very active in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Other important so- 
cieties with which he was connected were the Athenaeum, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, and the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools. 

To readers in western Pennsylvania it may of interest to know that frequent 
reference is made to the early educational activities of this part of the state. 
The book refers to the chartering of Jefferson College (Canonsburg) in 1802, 
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Washington College in 1806, Allegheny College (Meadville) in 1817, the 
Western University of Pennsylvania (now the University of Pittsburgh) in 
1819, Madison College (Uniontown) in 1826, and the Western Theological 
Seminary in 1829. Mention is made of the Act of 1820 enabling Pittsburgh 
to establish a Lancastrian school here. Favorable comment is made upon the 
educational interest in Pittsburgh manifested in the Pittsburgh Philosophical 
Society and the Western Pennsylvania Lyceum. The latter was “organized for 
the object of establishing manual labor schools in the vicinity of Pittsburgh,” 
and was “actually responsible for the formation of such a school at Zelienople 
in 1833” (p. 83). Lastly, several references are made to the activities carried 
on here in co-operation with the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools; for example, it is noted that in 1831 the Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Association obtained 1,050 signatures, and Benjamin Bakewell, who was con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh Mechanics’ Institute, procured a long list of sub- 
scribers, to memorials for the establishment of a general state system of schools. 

In spite of its dual nature, the book is both scholarly and interesting. Anyone 
who is interested in learning more about the educational and intellectual acti- 
vities of Pennsylvania which preceded and at the same time helped bring about 
the establishment of our universal system of public schools will find this book 
enlightening. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun A, Nierz 


The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania: A Record of Build- 
ing before 1860, Based upon the Western Pennsylvania Architectural 
Survey, a Project of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, with an Introduction by Fiske Kimball. Text by 
Cuares Morse Srorz, A.I.A., chairman of the survey. (Published 
by William Helburn, Inc., New York, for The Buhl Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, 1936. 290 p. Illustrations, map.) 

Ir, as the author of the text states, architecture is the shorthand of history, 
the casual reader of this book may quickly satisfy his desire to delve into the 
latter absorbing and enlightening branch of knowledge. The entry of the archi- 
tect into the field of local history is an occasion for rejoicing on the part of 
all those interested in the quickening of the study of the past in this region. 


The true historian, moreover, welcomes the trained observer in any art or 


science who is willing to dig into the past of his chosen field. The historian 
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finds his own knowledge broadened by incorporating the results of labors in 
allied fields, just as the Roman Empire grew by absorbing the vineyards that 
other hands had planted. The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania can 
thus be claimed as a major contribution to the history of the region, a contribu- 
tion that could never have been made by historians, whatever their good inten- 
tions. 

The revelation of western Pennsylvania history afforded by the development 
of architecture in this region to the eve of the Civil War will prove to be a 
surprise to the uninitiated. The pioneer log cabins and log houses were copied 
from the Swedes of Delaware, who erected there the type of building that 
they had developed in their homeland. One may be privileged to speculate 
upon the form that pioneer architecture would have taken had no Swedes set- 
tled on this continent. After the log-house era came “the Post-Colonial period, 
between 1785 and 1830, in which the buildings reflected the characteristics 
of the so-called ‘Colonial’ style represented by the Georgian as well as by the 
Classic Revival, or Federal, style, together with direct influences from Europe; 
third, the period of the Greek Revival style, from 1830 to 1850, during which 
the architecture of the district achieved a measure of uniformity in character; 
fourth, the Gothic Revival period, from 1850 to 1860, of little importance 
architecturally and heralding a world-wide decline in architectural taste and 
vitality. But throughout these periods simple unpretentious buildings without 
definite style characteristics continued to appear, and in them a truly local 
idiom in architectural expression is preserved” (p. 17). 

The cross currents of immigration into western Pennsylvania and the ten- 
dency of settlers to move into regions adjacent to their former homes made the 
architecture of the southwestern section predominantly Virginian in origin, 
that of the northwest similar to that of New York and New England, while the 
central region eventually took on Pennsylvania Dutch characteristics. This di- 
versity of origins brought in “a constant and refreshing flow of new ideas. The 
architecture of this region produced before 1830, though lacking the consist- 
ency and perfected development that characterized that of the older established 
districts on the coast, provides contrasts of building tradition not to be found 
in any other part of the country” (p. 16). 

The influences of the owner-designer, of the trained architect-engineer, and 
of the builder’s handbook are carefully traced, and the evolution in the use of 
materials is followed. Even landscaping and town planning receive as much 


treatment as their primitive stages of development in those times warrant. 
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While the introductory text of the book is an original contribution of the 
first magnitude, the drawings and photographs that accompany it make its value 
priceless. There are 416 photographs, reproduced by the half-tone process, and 
eighty-one full-page plates of drawings; the latter are so careful and detailed 
that the buildings could be reconstructed from them. The plates and the ex- 
planatory text are divided into seven sections: domestic architecture; accessory 
buildings and details; the architecture of transportation; the Harmony Society ; 
institutional architecture; governmental and military architecture; and com- 
mercial and industrial architecture. 

The format of this book is as pleasing as one could find in a day’s search. 
The gold-lettered red buckram and glossy paper comport well with the folio 
size, while the typography does credit to the discrimination of those who were 
responsible for its choice. 

It is to be hoped that the good example of the architects will be emulated 
in other fields and that agriculturists, steel manufacturers, coal miners, oilmen, 
and lumbermen, to mention only a few, will similarly become inspired to delve 
into the past of their industries. 


University of Pittsburgh Leann D. BaLpwin 


Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette: “The First Newspaper West of the Alle- 
ghenies.” By J. CuTLER ANpbREws. (Boston, Chapman & Grimes, 
©1936. vii, 324 p. Illustrations. ) 


Tuis monograph, dealing with the life of Pittsburgh’s oldest newspaper, is 
the product of a professional historian delving into the field of journalism— 
a rather unusual combination. The author, unlike many journalists who have 
written biographies of newspapers, approached his subject with the attitude 
of a discriminating student, oriented his account in the broader historical set- 
ting of the times, and employed a lively literary style which holds the attention 
of the reader. The work is more than the history of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
Yet it is less than a history of Pittsburgh because the author relied chiefly upon 
the files of the Gazette for his information and made no effort to give a de- 
finitive account of the social, economic, or political phases of the city’s develop- 
ment. Nor is it a complete account of the history of journalism in Pittsburgh, 
although some of the activities of rival journals are revealed through their 
relationships with the Gazette. Perhaps it may best be described as a tale of the 
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aspirations, opinions, struggles, and accomplishments of the people of Pitts- 
burgh as drawn from 150 years of the files of the Gazette. 

Opening with the romantic struggle of John Scull, a young Federalist edi- 
tor, to establish a four-page, weekly journal at the forks of the Ohio River in 
1786 and closing with the efforts of a large metropolitan newspaper to con- 
tinue publication during the St. Patrick’s Day flood of 1936, the author ac- 
quaints his readers with a succession of determined editors, political party bat- 
tles, and struggles for railroads, canals, education, protective tariffs, and jour- 
nalistic progress. 

John Scull, editor during the first thirty years of the paper’s existence and 
genuinely interested in the development of Pittsburgh, grew weary as Federal- 
ism bogged down after 1800, and yielded the reins to his son in 1816. His son, 
John Irwin Scull, a sprightly writer, soon drew Morgan Neville into an asso- 
ciation with him, but they allowed the journal to pass into other hands and it 
floundered until 1829 when Neville Craig came to the helm. Thenceforward 
to 1841, this lion-hearted man fought for commercial and transportational 
facilities for Pittsburgh and waged journalistic wars with rival editors. His 
successor, David N. White, 1841-56, continued the struggle for railroads and 
canals and, in addition, brought telegraphic news service, a new and improved 
printing press, and an increased journalistic staff to the Gazette. Also, he 
changed it from an afternoon to a morning paper. 

Ten years later, in 1866, Nelson P. Reed established a connection with the 
paper which determined its policies to 1900. During this era the journal ex- 
panded in circulation, in staff, in mechanical improvement, and in activities to 
such an extent that it paralleled the big metropolitan newspapers of the eastern 
cities. Thus it passed into the hands of George T. Oliver and his family, to 
remain until 1927. The Olivers strengthened it through purchasing and merg- 
ing with it the Pittsburgh Times in 1906. The latest merger occurred in 1927 
when Paul Block procured both the Post and the Gazette Times and con- 
solidated them into the Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh’s only morning paper. 

The author reveals that from pioneer days to the present the journal was 
conservative politically, with the possible exception of a few years when Craig 
wandered in the field of Antimasonry “heresy.” Even then the editor was seek- 
ing a practical means of opposing Jacksonian Democracy. The history of the 
Gazette through its many mergers and various names fails to reveal an editor 
of the stripe of Henry J. Raymond, Rockwell Nelson, Horace Greely, or Henry 
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Watterson. None of the editors, however, was insensitive to the commercial 
and industrial needs of the community, nor were any of them feeble in present- 
ing those needs and fighting for them. 

The book is remarkably free from errors. Only a minimum of typographical 
errors, such as the failure to italicize the names of ships (p. 201), appears. The 
author’s conclusions are conservative and well founded, although the reader 
may well doubt that the grave “swallowed up hundreds of Pittsburgh news- 
papers” (p. 62). The work contains a good index but no bibliography, which 
is quite understandable in view of the fact that the author let the Gazetze tell 
its own story. The book is an admirable suggestion to professional historians of 
what may be done by them in the realm of journalism to fill up a very impor- 
tant gap in American historiography. It is indispensable both to students of the 
history of journalism and to students of Pittsburgh and its vicinity. 


University of Pittsburgh RussELL J. FERGUSON 


Elizabeth and Her Neighbors. By Ricuarp T. W1tey, Litt.D. Author 
of “Sim Greene and Tom the Tinker’s Men,” “The Whisky Insur- 
rection,” “Early Western Pennsylvania” etc. (Butler, Pennsylvania, 
The Ziegler Company, ©1936. ix, 386 p.) 

On the day in 1769 on which the land office in Philadelphia first received 
applications for land in the recently acquired Iroquois lands of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Donald Munro applied for a tract on the right bank of the Mononga- 
hela where Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, now stands. This was the beginning of 
regular white occupation of the “Forks of Yough” region, between the Monon- 
gahela and Youghiogheny rivers. Squatters had been there as early as 1766. 

From these beginnings the author develops the history of his town, where he 
has lived during most of his eighty years, and where at least two generations 
of his family preceded him. For many years he was the editor and one of the 
publishers of the Elizabeth Herald, and he has always devoted much of his 
attention to the history of the place and section. 

The book is a compendium, not too systematically organized, of the history 
of all phases of the development of Elizabeth. It is divided into two parts: the 
first tells “the story of the community’s history consecutively from the earliest 
times” to about 1900; the second consists of sixty brief topical treatments of a 
variety of subjects, alphabetically arranged, from “Agricultural Fairs” to 
“Weather Anomalies.” 
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The settlement was first named New Store, then Elizabeth Town, for Eliza- 
beth Mackay Bayard, wife of Stephen Bayard, and finally Elizabeth. For many 
years the “Great Road” on which it was located was “one of the main roads 
connecting Pittsburgh [ad Washington and Wheeling] with the East.” In 
1788, Elizabeth Town had a rival for the status of best place to start boating 
down the Ohio; this was Simeral’s Ferry over the Youghiogheny River at the 
present West Newton, where Colonel John May was told “that it was better 
boating from this river than from the Monongahela,” but he decided that “they 
are Irish palaverers, and the truth is not in them.” 

The development of Elizabeth depended on ‘its location on the river and the 
accessibility of coal. The railroad did not come until 1873. Sawmills and the 
construction of flatboats, keelboats, steamboat hulls, and even ocean craft fur- 
nished profitable occupation before the Civil War. California and Venezuela 
provided markets for Elizabeth’s boatbuilders. In the thirty years before the 
war, “Elizabeth ... was easily the most important point in the industry of 
building steamboat hulls on all the western waters of the United States,” After 
the war, coal came to the fore. The author claims the credit for originating 
and frequently proclaiming the slogan: “Coal is King and Elizabeth is His 
Capital.” 

The book is free from the trappings of scholarship. There are no footnotes 
and few specific citations of sources. There is an index of family names for the 
genealogist. The author is portrayed in a frontispiece. All in all, the book is a 
mine of information on local history and must be at least browsed by the student 


of local history or of the economic history of the period. 


University of Pittsburgh Wituiam J. Martin 
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“Success to the Railroad,’” or the beginnings of railroad transportation 
between Pittsburgh and points east, was the subject of an address (ante, p. 1) 
delivered by Dr. E. Douglas Branch at a luncheon meeting of the society in 
the rooms of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on December 10. 


On January 5 the society held its second ennual rally of organizations in- 
terested in Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania history, with a program neces- 
sarily limited to brief reports from representatives of organizations affiliated 
with the society as branches or institutional members. The speakers and the 
organizations represented were: James Gregg, Esq., of Greensburg, Westmore- 
land-Fayette branch of the society; Mrs. J. George Kahl, Dolly Madison chap- 
ter, United States Daughters of 1812; Mrs. James Newton Nelson of Apollo, 
Lieutenant Colonel George Croghan chapter, Daughters of 1812; Mrs J. H. 
Musgrave, Keystone chapter, Daughters of American Pioneers; Mrs. Joseph 
E. Gross, Colonel William Wallace chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; Mr. John Faust of Alverton, East Huntingdon High School History 
Club; Mr. Frank B. Sessa, Beta chapter, Phi Alpha Theta honorary history fra- 
ternity; Mr. J. Cutler Andrews, History Department, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Mr. John W. Patton, Social Studies Section, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference; and the director of the society. A surprise feature 
of the meeting was the attendance of about one hundred members of the East 
Huntingdon High School History Club of Alverton in a body. At the close of 
the program Mr. Lloyd E. Davis, faculty sponsor of the club, was introduced, 
and a rising vote of appreciation of their interest was accorded to him and his 
student group. 

The following seventeen persons were elected to active membership in the 
society at the January and February meetings: Dr. William F. Conner, Francis 
Crandall, Warren A. Donaldson, Alice M. McCann, Charles R. Miller, George 
M. Sanner, and Mrs. Charles A. Tawney, all of Pittsburgh; S. Howard Sutton 
of Aliquippa; Harry M. Rimer of Clarion; Roy Leech of Conemaugh; Thomas 
P. Herron of Irwin; James E. Henretta of Kane; Earl W. McGill of Mead- 
ville; Louis F. Demmler of Wilkinsburg; Thomas M. Galey of Owensboro, 


Kentucky; Mrs. Evelyn F. Morneweck of Detroit, Michigan; and Marguerite 
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Herrington of New York City. Mrs. Morneweck enrolled as a sustaining mem- 
ber and the others as annual members. The Crawford County Historical So- 
ciety, the Methodist Historical Society of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference, 
the Social Studies Section of the Western Pennsylvania Education Conference, 
the Washington County Historical Society, and the Yohogania chapter of the 
Daughters of American Colonists were received as annual institutional mem- 
bers. 


At the annual meeting, on January 26, Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, addressed the society on 
the subject, “The Pittsburgh Convention of 1856: Its Origin, Its Personalities, 
and Its Results.” At the business session preceding the address, the annual 
reports of the treasurer and the director were presented, and the Honorable 
Robert M. Ewing, James Gregg, Esq., and Mrs. William Reed Thompson 


were re-elected trustees for five-year terms. 


Mr. Gregg presented a paper on “Washington’s Last Campaign” and Mr. 
Robert W. McKnight of Sewickley read a paper on “The Allegheny Arsenal” 
at a meeting of the society on February 23. To the discussion of the latter 
subject a number of others also contributed, including Mr. George S. Davison, 
who recalled poignant personal memories of the disastrous explosion at the 
arsenal on September 17, 1862, and of the arsenal as a refuge for troops at the 
time of the railroad riots in 1877. 


During the quarter ending December 31, 1936, the society lost two members 
by death: Samuel B. Linhart and Rudolph C. Schanck, both of Pittsburgh. 
Earlier deaths, not previously reported in the magazine, were those of James 
H. Hammond, Lewis M. Plumer, and Mrs. Robert R. Singer, all of Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. James C. Doty of Ben Avon; J. K. Hallock of Sewickley; and Paul S. 
Johnston of Maplewood, New Jersey. 


In a broadcast over radio station KDKA under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution on November 27, the director presented extracts 
from early nineteenth-century letters in the collections of the society; on 
March 6 he spoke on “Historical Activities in Pennsylvania” at a meeting of 
the Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania; and on the eighth following, 
at a meeting of the Lieutenant Colonel George Croghan chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, he presented a paper entitled “Glimpses of Pittsburgh in the 
War of 1812.” On January 16, Mr. Harpster addressed a meeting of the 
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Tonnaleuka chapter (Braddock) of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in the society’s building, on “The Revolution in Western Pennsylvania.” 


The society has lately received a number of requests for copies of the Janu- 
ary, 1919, issue of its magazine. This number is out of print, and readers who 
may have or know of copies available for sale are urged to advise the office to 
that effect. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Mrs. Jennie W. Hawkins, widow of Judge William G. Hawkins, Jr., has 
presented a varied collection of interesting materials including manuscripts and 
clippings relating to her father, Richard Hays; newspaper notices of weddings 
and deaths in her own and other prominent Pittsburgh families in the 1870's; 
an excerpt from the Pittsburg Leader of October 31, 1886, containing a 
descriptive list of Pittsburgh “Beauties” of those and earlier times; two docu- 
ments relating to the sale of a tract of land in Wilkins Township by Jane Grey 
Swisshelm in 1868; and a fifty-dollar note issued by the Bank of Howardsville, 


Virginia, in July, 1861. 


To the collections deposited with the society by the Methodist Historical 
Society of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference, the Reverend Homer C. Renton 
of Uniontown has added a typewritten compilation of data relating to the early 
history of Methodism in western Pennsylvania abstracted by him from the pub- 
lished minutes of the old Baltimore, Ohio, and Genesee conferences. The 
record traces the evolution, year by year, of the conferences, districts, and cir- 
cuits that embraced parts of western Pennsylvania from the time of the Penn- 
sylvania Circuit in 1781 to the organization of the Pittsburgh Conference in 
1825 and gives the names of all district elders and circuit riders or preachers 


together with the numbers of white and colored members in the several areas. 


The Methodist collection has also been enriched by the addition, through 
the Reverend Wallace G. Smeltzer of Trafford, of six bound volumes of the 
weekly published in New York by the Methodist Episcopal Church under the 
titles Christian Advocate and various modifications thereof. The file covers the 
years from 1826, when the weekly was established, to 1843. 


A parchment deed to a tract of land called “St. James’s Park” on the Monon- 


gahela River in Fayette County, dated June 23, 1794, and signed by Thomas 
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Mifflin, governor, and Alexander J. Dallas, secretary of the commonwealth, has 


been presented by Dr. E. Douglas Branch. 


Mr. Charles E. Irwin of Shields has presented the society with a blueprint 
of a compactly arranged genealogical chart, made by him in 1935, which shows 
the more immediate ancestors and all of the descendants of Captain John Irwin 
of Revolutionary War and local ropewalk fame. Included are short biographical 
sketches of Captain Irwin and the Reverend John Taylor; briefer notes on the 
captain’s descendants, particularly those of the second and third generations; 
and an inset showing the line of descent of the noted composer, Ethelbert W. 
Nevin. 

An important contribution to the history of the St. Patrick’s Day flood in the 
Upper Ohio Valley appears in the detailed “Report of Military Activities in 
Flood Emergency Relief,” March 18th to April 4th, 1936, made by Major 
General Edward C. Shannon, commander of the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
to Governor Earle, a mimeographed copy of which has been presented to the 
society by the author. 


Recent additions to the library include a copy of Heads of Families at the 
First Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1790—Pennsylvania 
(Washington, 1908), the gift of Mr. Thomas H. Swartzlander of Aspinwall; 
Pioneer McClure Families of the Monongahela Valley; Their Origins and 
Their Descendants, by Cicero Pangburn McClure and Roy Fleming McClure 
(Akron, Ohio, 1924), presented by Mrs. Laura McClure Good of McKees- 
port; and a pamphlet entitled One Hundred Years of Dentistry in Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity by W. H. Fundenburg, D.D.S. (Pittsburgh, 1935), the gift of 
the author. 


A length of wooden water pipe unearthed at “Old Economy,” site of the 
Harmony Society settlement, has been presented for exhibit in the museum by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Taggart of Ambridge, and a cane made of wood from 
Fort Pitt has been received as a gift from Mrs. Emma Moore Scott of Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


A joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies was held at Reading on November 13 
and 14 in the building of the Historical Society of Berks County. Discussions 
of subjects of general interest included a paper on “Editorial Sentiment in 
Pennsylvania During the Campaign of 1860” by Mr. Edgar B. Cale of the 
University of Pennsylvania; a paper on “Pennsylvania in the Election of 
1896” by Professor S. K. Stevens of Pennsylvania State College; and an ad- 
dress on “The Constitutional Celebration of 1937” by Major Frank W. Mel- 
vin, chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Of special interest 
to western Pennsylvanians were a paper on “Tapping a Source of Old Docu- 
ments in Northwestern Pennsylvania” by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and a paper on “Conrad Weiser and the Delawares” by 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace of Lebanon Valley College. 


An extremely useful aid to historical workers and students in all parts of 
North America appears in Historical Societies in the United States and Can- 
ada: A Handbook, prepared and published for the Conference of Historical 
Societies by Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, director of the Indiana Historical 
Bureau and secretary of the conference (Indianapolis, 1936). The Handbook 
published by the conference in 1926 is thus brought up to date, and it pro- 
vides in convenient form not only “a current address book of historical socie- 
ties and similar historical organizations in the United States and Canada,” 
but also “‘an introductory source of information about their more salient activi- 
ties and resources.” It is to be regretted that not a few Pennsylvania historical 
agencies, including a number of considerable local importance at least, ap- 
parently failed to supply the compiler with the desired information. 


Dr. Mary Butler, assistant archaeologist of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, discusses “Recent Archaeological Work in Southwestern Pennsylvania” 
in the Pennsylvania Archaeologist for October. Two other articles of western 
Pennsylvania interest appearing in the same number are “Fortified Site—Lake 
Le Boeuf,” by H. Milnor Rupp, Jr., project head of the Archaeological Survey 
of Erie County, and “An Approach to Archaeology,” by Ralph T. Warren, 
assistant project head of the same survey. 
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Through its Monthly Bulletin the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Af- 
fairs continues to offer welcome bits of Pennsylvania history, either as history 


or by way of introduction to subjects of current interest: recent examples are 
articles entitled “Industrial Wealth of Western Pennsylvania is Based on Coal” 
and “Age Old Records Tell Story of Controversy with Connecticut,” in the 
October number; “Pennsylvania is among Leaders in Pulp and Paper Produc- 
tion” and “Land Titles Based on Charter Given by King to William Penn,” 
in the November issue; and “‘Air, Gas and Water are Used to Reclaim State’s 


Dead Crude Oil,” in the December number. 


The Virginia colonial governor who sent George Washington on his mission 
to the French forts in 1753 is termed “the stepfather of his country” by Louis 
K. Koontz in an article entitled “Robert Dinwiddie: A Chapter in the Amer- 
ican Colonial Frontier,” in the Pacific Historical Review for December. “It 
was Robert Dinwiddie,” writes Mr. Koontz, “who had an unquestioned in- 
fluence both upon the course which westward expansion was to take—during 
those critical years at the turn of the century, when the decision was reached 
as to whether North American civilization was to be predominantly Latin or 
Anglo-Saxon; and it was this same governor who also influenced—likewise at 
the turn of the century—those formative years in the life of young George 
Washington.” 


In an illustrated article on “The Grave of General George Rogers Clark” in 
the October number of the Filson Club History Quarterly, R. C. Ballard 
Thruston includes considerable information about the Clark and Croghan 
families. Clark spent his last years at the home of his brother-in-law, Major 
William Croghan, at Locust Grove near Louisville, Kentucky. Upon his death 
in 1818 the general was buried in the Croghan family plot, and in 1868 his 
body was removed to Cave Hill Cemetery in Louisville. 


“The Middle Western Antecedents of Woodrow Wilson,” an article by 
Francis P. Weisenburger in the December number of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, brings out a number of western Pennsylvania associations of 
forbears and relatives of the war president: his grandfather, James Wilson, in 
1832 started a newspaper in Pittsburgh, the short-lived Pennsylvania Advo- 
cate; an uncle, Edwin C. Wilson, was a resident of Franklin for a number of 
years and adjutant general of Pennsylvania from 1858 to 1861; and his 
father, Joseph R. Wilson, attended Jefferson College, taught school at Mercer, 
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and studied for the ministry at Western Theological Seminary, Omitted as part 
of the better known later history of the family is the fact that Joseph R. Wilson 
served as pastor of the Hill (Chartiers Presbyterian) Church before he moved 
to Virginia in the early 1850’s. 


The family history, biography, and portrait of Sidney S. Rigdon, who was 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh in the early 1820's, who later 
joined the “Campbellites” and still later the Mormons, appear in the Utah 
Genealogical and Historical Magazine for October. 


Western Pennsylvania is brought within the purview of “A Survey of Mu- 
tualistic Communities in America,” in the October number of the Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics, by the Harmony Society, to which a page is devoted, 
and by “the Cooperative Society at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, made up of 
American followers of Robert Owen, which lasted only from 1825 to 1826.” 


The coming of the railroads to Pittsburgh, the beginnings of street railways, 
and the advent of the commuter are entertainingly described by E. Douglas 
Branch, under the title “Punch, Conductor,” in the summer number (1936) 
of the Pittsburgh Record. 


Articles of historical interest in recent numbers of Greater Pittsburgh in- 
clude: “Coal—Pittsburgh’s Heritage” by Thomas H. Queer, in the October 
number; “The Pittsburgh Steamboat Industry” by H. W. Correll and “KDKA 
is Sixteen Years Old,” in the November issue; and “Still the Gateway of the 
West” by William L. Munro, “Dean of Rivermen Reminisces” by Captain 
James A. Henderson, “Pittsburgh River Craft and Their Builders” by Sena- 
tor W. B. Rodgers, and “The Government and Pittsburgh’s Rivers” by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. E. R. Covell, in the December or “River Anniversary 
Number.” 


No little of the history as well as the present-day features of a Pittsburgh oil 
refinery established in the 1870’s is brought out in an illustrated article on 
the “Waverly Oil Works Company” by Philip S. Shoemaker in the January 
first issue of Modern Finance. 

Articles in the October, November, and December issues of the Pittsburgh 
Bulletin Index contained historical material on the sesquicentennial of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and a biographical sketch of its present editor, Oliver 
J. Keller (October 1); the manufacture of ginger ale by W. J. Kountz, Jr., 
author of “Billy Baxter’s Letters,” and by other members of the Kountz family 
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(October 8); O. Henry (William Sydney Porter) as a resident and critic of 
Pittsburgh (October 15); the Phipps Conservatory and the current chrysan- 
themum show (October 29); the Junta, exclusive Pittsburgh discussion club, 
and St. Mary’s of Mercy Church (November 5); the Lutheran church in 
Pittsburgh (November 12); Seton Hill College, Greensburg, and Currier & 
Ives lithographs (November 19); early western Pennsylvania paintings and 
lithographs (December 10); C. G. Hussey & Co., copper fabricators (Decem- 
ber 17); and the Duquesne Club, and the fabulous “Baker Estate” (December 
24). Also included are brief biographies of Colonel Charles A. Brooks, vice 
president of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company (October 29); 
Ralph Griswold, city director of parks (November 26); Judge Michael A. 
Musmanno (December 3); and Walter Forward, early secretary of the treas- 
ury, Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof of Rodef Shalom Temple, and Henry Tranter, 
manufacturer (December 17). Two pages of the issue of November 19 are 
devoted to views of buildings and persons associated with earlier times along 
Fifth Avenue in Pittsburgh and Ridge Avenue in old Allegheny. 


In the Westmoreland Observer (Greensburg) of August 20, 1936, Lewis 
C. Walkinshaw, Esq., of Greensburg, editor of the Pennsylvania S.A.R. News, 
frequent contributor of historical articles to local and regional newspapers and 
periodicals, conductor of a weekly historical broadcast over the Greensburg 
station, and leader of the Provincial Hikers, began publication, serially, of a 


popular account of “Democracy at Hannastown,” 


or the story of the pioneer 
town in which was located the first English court west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. In the Greensburg Daily Tribune of December 7 appears his account 
of the first of the series of path-finding expeditions being made this year by 
the Provincial Hikers along the old Catawba Trail from Point Marion to 


Tionesta. 


The midwinter meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania was held at Uniontown on March 12. 
The program included songs by the boys’ and girls’ quartets of Uniontown 
High School and addresses by Mr. Jesse Coldren, instructor in history in the 
Brownsville High School, and Dr. E. Douglas Branch, research professor of 
history in the University of Pittsburgh. 

The Erie County Historical Society issued in January, as the seventh of its 
Publications, a pamphlet entitled The Old Custom House at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, by John Elmer Reed, the secretary of the society. 
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The University of Pittsburgh announces the prospective publication, on June 
9, as a feature of the observance of its sesquicentennial, of an illustrated history 


of the university, entitled “Through One Hundred and Fifty Years,” subscrib- 


ers to which are offered special pre-publication prices. 


Another Pennsylvania Folk Festival will be held in the Memorial Stadium at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, from July 30 to August 2. The first day will 
be devoted to racial folklore; the second to occupational folklore; the third to 


contests and features; and the fourth, Sunday, to massed-chorus singing. 








